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POSTGLACIAL FORESTS ALONG THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 


HENRY P. HANSEN 
Dean of the Graduate School, Oregon State College 


PEAT sections were obtained from seventeen 
bogs and muskegs located along the Alaska High- 
way in British Columbia during August 1947. 
The area covered extends from Dawson Creek at 
the southern terminus of the highway to Watson 
Lake at mile post 634, just over the border in the 
Yukon Territory (fig. 1). The sections vary in 
depth from 0.5 to 7.0 meters, and with the excep- 
tion of one bog which was frozen near the bottom, 
the sedimentary columns extend down to sand 
and gravel (table 1). Most of the sections were 
taken from muskegs, formed in broad, shallow 
basins without early aquatic stages as shown by 
the absence of hydrophytic plant pollen in the lower 
horizons. Only two sections were obtained from 
swampy bogs exhibiting successional plant zona- 
tion with open water in the center (fig. 2a). Sev- 
eral sections were taken from bogs formed on 
flood-plains with sluggish streams coursing through 
them. The surface of the true muskegs was very 
dry at this season and no difficulty was experienced 
in walking through them. The areal extent of the 
bogs vary from less than an acre to several square 
miles. 

The most common and consistently present 
plants noted on the bogs were Picea mariana, Larix 
laricina, Ledum groenlandicum, Vaccinium oxy- 
coccus, V. uliginosum, Betula glandulosa, Kalmia 
polifolia, Andromeda polifolia, Chamaedaphne ca- 
lyculata, Empetrum nigrum, Potentilla palustris, 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Drosera rotundifolia, Eri- 
ophorum spp., Carex spp., Betula papyrifera, 
Rubus chamaemorus, Sphagnum spp., Cornus 


canadensis, and Mianthemum canadense. Many 

* The author is grateful to the American Philosophical 
Society for a grant from the Penrose Fund to defray the 
expenses of the field work and equipment, to the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for a fellow- 
ship during 1947-1948 which permitted him to devote all 
of his time to research, and to the General Research 
Council of Oregon State College for a grant for certain 
laboratory supplies and assistance. 

Presented at the annual meeting of the Northwest 


Scientific Association, Spokane, Washington, January 28, 
1949. 


other species of plants were collected from the 
bogs and have been deposited in the Oregon State 
College herbarium. The presence or absence of 
various species of plants growing on the bogs and 
muskegs apparently has been influenced greatly by 
fire. 

Little is known about the glacial geology of 
northern British Columbia but it is evident that 
the region was glaciated by pre-Wisconsin ice 
sheets and probably by both the Early and Late 


TABLE 1 
, | | | — 
Number ile | Tot > oO Depth of | Volcanic glass 
of sec- | Dost | ‘section in m. | Pollen profiles jimuppe i 
| | 1 
1 28 4.0 3.2 
2 61 1.8 1.6 
3 115 3.0 2.4 
4 148 1.2 1.0 Xx 
5 178 1.5 1.2 x 
6 230 1.0 0.8 X 
7 253 7.0 6.6 
8 280 1.4 1.0 Xx 
9 341 1.5 0.6 
10 364 1.5 0.9 X 
11 381 0.5 0.5 
12 415 0.6 0.6 
13 450 0.5 0.5 x 
14 487 0.5 0.5 
15 520 1.0 1.0 x 
16 557 3.0 3.0 x 
4.2 X 


| 


Wisconsin glaciers... The Alaska Highway fol- 
lows along the eastern flanks of the Rockies as far 
as Fort Nelson and then swings westward into and 
through the eastern part of the range into the 
Laird River valley. Thus the region of this study 
was probably covered at various times by both the 
Cordilleran glacier moving eastward down the 
mountain slopes and the Keewatin ice sheet mov- 
ing southwestward from its center west of Hudson 
Bay. Granitic boulders derived from the Canadian 








1 Flint, R. F., Glacial geology and the Pleistocene epoch, 
N. Y., Wiley, 1947. 
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Fic. 1. 


peat sections were obtained for pollen analysis. 


shield occur along the Alaska Highway at 58° 40’ 
within five miles of the Rocky Mountains.’ It is 
not known whether the Cordilleran and Keewatin 
glaciers coalesced during any of the glacial stages. 
As this region is near the border of both ice sheets, 
the ice was probably much thinner than toward the 
centers of accumulation. The Cordilleran glacier 
was probably lesser in extent and thickness because 
of the low precipitation on the east slope of the 
Rockies, and it is possible that ice-free areas ex- 
isted at times during the Late Wisconsin glaciation 
and at least early during its recession. This pos- 
sibility is increased by the fact that the upper 
Yukon River valley in south central Yukon was 
unglaciated. Apparently the Cordilleran glacier 
was insufficiently nourished to permit its extension 


2 Ibid. 
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Map of northeastern British Columbia showing Alaska Highway and the location of 17 sites from which 
Double lines crossing highway indicate location of muskegs. 


into this area. The position of the Late Wisconsin 
Altamont (Mankato) moraine in eastern Alberta 
indicates that an extensive ice-free area probably 
existed in western Alberta during the last glacial 
stage.*»* How far northwestward this ice-free 
corridor extended is unknown, but the thinness 
of the ice in the region of this study suggests the 
possibility of its early postglacial junction with the 
unglaciated region in the upper Yukon River valley. 
The writer believes that forests persisted in ice- 
free areas in western Alberta during the Late Wis- 
consin glaciation and permitted early postglacial 
invasion of adjacent deglaciated terrain. 


8 Cameron, A. E., Postglacial lakes in the MacKenzie 
River basin, Northwest Territories, Canada, Jour. Geol. 
30: 337-353, 1922. 

' Bretz, J. Harlan, Keewatin end moraines in Alberta, 
Canada, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. 54: 31-52, 1943. 
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The term “postglacial” as used in this paper 
refers to the time since areas within range of pollen 
dispersal to the sites of the sediments became ice- 
free. Postglacial forests began not earlier than 
deglaciation, while their pollen record may have 
been delayed somewhat by the absence of early 
postglacial sedimentation favorable for the recep- 
tion and preservation of pollen grains. The age 
of the forests represented by the pollen profiles in 
this study is unknown and there seems to be little 
or no basis at present for an estimate. However, 
a few chronological considerations are mentioned 
later in the paper. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUE 

In preparation of the sediments for pollen analy- 
sis, the potassium hydrate method was _ used.° 
From 100 to 200 pollen grains were identified from 
each level except those from the underlying clay 
and silt in sections 1 to 10, which contain little or 
no pollen (table 1). The absence of pollen of 
hydrophytic plants such as cat-tail, sedges, and 
water lily in the lower horizons, as well as the 
absence of algae and limnic peat underlying the 
fibrous peat, indicates there were no initial aquatic 
stages of hydrarch succession. These factors and 
the general paucity of pollen in the silt and clay 
sediments suggest that the pollen profiles constitute 
a record beginning with the earliest forests in the 
region. In many of the sections volcanic glass 
was noted at or near the top (table 1). It is 
conceivable that the glass came from the eruption 
of Mount Katmai, Alaska, which occurred in 1912. 
Glass was also noted near the top in sections from 
western and central Alberta.*:* The . average 
thickness of the seventeen sections is only 2.0 
meters with about 1.7 meters of organic sediments. 
The thickest section south of Fort Nelson at mile 
post 253, consists of over 6 meters of good Sphag- 
num peat. No regional pattern is exhibited with 
respect to depth, the one farthest north at mile 
post 580 being 4.2 meters and the one farthest 
south near. Dawson Creek at mile post 28 being 
4.0 meters. . The.average depth of seven bogs near 


Edmonton,*Alberta is 3.0 meters suggesting more 


5 Hansen, H.-P., Postglacial forest succession, climate, 
and chronology in the Pacific Northwest, Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 37: 1-130, 1947. 

6 Hansen, H. P., Postglacial forests in south central 
Alberta, Canada, Amer. Jour. Bot. 36: 54-65, 1949. 

7 Hansen, H. P., Postglacial forests in west central 
Alberta, Canada, Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 76: 278-289, 
1949. 
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favorable conditions for peat accumulation with 
decrease in latitude. 

Pollen grains are abundant in the fibrous peat, 
with those from coniferous species being by far 
predominant. Although tamarack is common on 
the muskegs, pollen in the upper levels is scarce, 
indicating that this species is under represented. 
In addition to coniferous pollen, other plants rep- 
resented are water lily, members of the Ericaceae 
family, alder (Alnus sp.), willow (Salix spp.), 
birch, poplar ( sedges, composites, chenopods, gras- 
ses, cat-tail, sundew, and Epilobium sp. 


FORESTS ALONG THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


The Alaska Highway in northeastern British 
Columbia follows the eastern flank of the Rocky 
Mountains for the first 300 miles to Fort Nelson 
(fig. 1). The route then swings almost due west 
for about 150 miles as it enters the Rockies. It 
then turns northwest to continue its path through 
the more rugged and easterly drained section, fol- 
lowing up the Laird River valley to Lower Post 
near the Yukon border. From Dawson Creek to 
Fort Nelson, the highway passes through an area 
of rolling topography, and as it enters the Rocky 
Mountains the-topography becomes more precipi- 
tous with greater relief. 

The Alaska Highway in British Columbia lies 
within but near the western border of the boreal 
forest which extends across Canada from Labra- 
dor to Alaska. Two of the important forest trees 
of this formation, however, do not range this far 
west and are apparently absent in the forests along 
the highway. These are balsam fir (Abies bal- 
samea) a climax dominant, and jack pine (Pinus 
banksiana) a subclimax species that thrives as 
result of fire and in sandy areas. Another climax 
dominant, white spruce (Picea glauca) and its 
varieties, is probably the most abundant tree along 
the highway. Other species of the boreal forest 
present are black spruce (Picea mariana ) , tamarack 
(Larix laricina), balsam poplar (Populus tacama- 
hacca), and paper birch (Betula papyrifera). As- 
pen (P. tremuloides), an important subclimax 
tree in the boreal forest which thrives as a result 
of fire and clearing, is abundant. Two other spe- 
cies, alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa) and lodgepole 
pine (Pinus contorta var. latifolia) grow in the 
region which the highway traverses. Both of these 
species are Cordilleran species and constituents of 
the subalpine forest.” This climax is contiguous 

8 Weaver, J. E., and F. E. Clements, Plant ecology, 


N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
® [bid. 
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with the boreal forest and these two species range 
far eastward within the latter, forming a broad 
ecotone. Alpine fir is uncommon but lodgepole 
pine is probably next to white spruce in abundance. 
Thus the forests along the Alaska Highway in 
British Columbia, a distance of about 600 miles, 
are composed largely of eight arborescent species. 

General observation of the forest composition as 
one drives along the highway leaves the feeling 
that the species listed above occur in practically any 
combination with little regard for soil, topography, 
slope, exposure, and other environmental factors. 
Furthermore, the many and recurring combina- 
tions of these species give the impression that there 
is little variation in the over all forest structure 
and composition with an increase in latitude. The 
writer does not pretend to have made a thorough 
investigation of the forest composition along the 
highway and his observations are confined chiefly 
to a narrow bordering zone. Even this hasty and 
general survey, however, revealed a certain degree 
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of consistence in composition and structure which 
portray a fairly systematic relationship between 
forest succession, tree requirements, and the en- 
vironment. 

The most common trees are white spruce, lodge- 
pole pine, and aspen, and probably in that order 
of abundance. Of these, white spruce is the most 
permanent and may be considered as a climax 
dominant. It reaches its greatest development 
and occurs most widely on well-drained upland 
sites and the lighter floodplain alluvial soils (fig. 
2b). Lodgepole and aspen owe their persistence 
largely to fire, and where they have grown suf- 
ficiently to shade the forest floor they are not re- 
producing to any great extent (fig. 2c). Likewise 
they are not reproducing in the undisturbed white 
spruce stands. On sandy outwash, lodgepole pine 
seems to have developed some degree of perman- 
ence, particularly in the vicinity of and south of 
Watson Lake. The absence of fire or other dis- 
turbance factors for several centuries would un- 





< 


Fic. 2. a, 


in foreground. 


b, Climax forest of white 


spruce. 


Sedge and Sphagnum bog at mile post 580, from which section No. 17 was obtained. 


d 


Lodgepole pine 


c, Pure stand of lodgepole pine along Alaska highway. 


d, Aspen groves near Peace River about 30 miles north of Dawson Creek. 


Pee en 


Sore 


ae 
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c 


Fic. 3. a, 
mile post 253, 7 meters deep. cc, 
poplar on floodplain of Muskwa River, near 

doubtedly culminate in practically a pure stand of 

spruce, which would persist indefinitely with no 
change in environment. Aspen also appears to be 
somewhat permanent in prairie-like areas about 

Fort St. John near the southern terminus of the 

highway (fig. 2d). The successional status of 

these two species in relation to fire and their pres- 
ent distribution indicate that fire has played an 
important role in the past as well as in the present. 

Practically all stages of succession initiated by fire 

can be seen along the highway (fig. 3a). 

The next most important tree is black spruce 
which occurs commonly on muskegs and bogs as 
a seral dominant, but it also seems to be climax 
on the mountain slopes and plateaus where it is 
associated with white spruce and lodgepole (figs. 
3b, 3c). The most extensive areas of this forest 
complex are to be found about 50 miles north of 
Fort St. John from where it extends for about 150 
miles northward and between Summit Pass and 
the lower crossing of the Laird River.’° Tamarack 


10 Raup, Hugh M., Forests and gardens along the 
Alaska Highway, Geogr. Rev. 35: 22-48, 1945. 
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A burned-over spruce stand, with aspen and lodgepole pine invading in the foreground. 
Typical muskeg along Alaska Highway with black 
Fort Nelson. 


b, Muskeg at 


spruce. d. Balsam 


is abundant locally where it occurs with black spruce 
on muskegs, but it was noted to be abundant in up- 
land forests in the vicinity of mile post 560. The 
remaining conifer, alpine fir, is uncommon along 
the highway, but occurs at higher altitudes west 
of Fort Nelson and in the Rocky Mountains still 
farther to the west. Although alpine fir is a 
climax species, it has never been abundant in the 
forest complex as will be shown later. Balsam 
poplar was noted chiefly on sandy floodplains 
where it forms pure stands or is associated with 
white spruce (fig. 3d). It is not a climax species 
and seems to be a seral unit in early stages of white 
spruce forests on the lighter soils and floodplains. 
In the Peace River region an abundance of balsam 
poplar associated with white spruce and aspen on 
upland sites was noted by Raup."' Paper birch is 
the least abundant of the arborescent species in the 
forests along the highway, and it was noted in 
sporadic and small stands west and north of Fort 
Nelson. Paper birch was noted on burned-over 


11 [hid, 
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muskegs, and it is generally regarded as a fire sub- 
climax species in the boreal forest. 

According to Halliday’s forest classification for 
Canada the Alaska Highway in British Columbia 
traverses the Aspen Grove, the Mixed-wood, the 
Foot-hills, and the Upper Laird sections.‘ The 
Aspen Grove section, characterized by patches of 
aspen in pairie-like areas has its most northwestern 
outlier in the Fort St. John and Dawson Creek 
region. The Foot-hills section occurs in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains and may be con- 
sidered as an ecotone between the subalpine and 
the boreal forests. Alpine fir and lodgepole pine 
from the former and white and black spruce of 
the latter, and aspen are present. Lodgepole is 
very abundant on burns. The Mixed-wood sec- 
tion is a mixture of aspen, white and black spruce, 
balsam poplar, and lodgepole pine. The Upper 
Laird section, occupying the Laird River drainage 
for the last 150 miles of the highway in British 
Columbia, is characterized by white spruce, lodge- 
pole, and aspen, with alpine fir on upper slopes and 
black spruce and tamarack on bogs. The forego- 
ing description of the forest composition and struc- 
ture is very general, but a more detailed account 
is hardly necessary as far as pollen analysis is 
concerned. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE POLLEN PROFILES 

The interpretation of the pollen profiles of this 
study directly into terms of forest succession and 
paleic composition must be qualified in general by 
the same conditions and factors involved in palyno- 
logical studies in any region. However, there are 
several factors that prevent the portrayal of a com- 
plete and accurate picture that are obvious and 
should be mentioned. Perhaps the most important 
is the almost complete absence of Populus pollen 
in the sedimentary columns as indicated by pollen 
analysis. It is well known that pollen of this genus 
is not well preserved in peat, which is unfortunate 
because of the importance and abundance of aspen 
and balsam poplar both present and probably im 
the past in this region. The successional relation- 
ship of aspen to pine and spruce after fire would 
undoubtedly be expressed many times in the sec- 
tions if its pollen were representatively preserved. 
Although some Populus pollen was identified, its 
occurrence is sporadic and sparse in the sections, 


and does not present relevant trends. Birch pollen 


‘2 Halliday, W. FE. D., A forest classification for Canada, 
Dept. Mines and Resources, Can. For. Serv. Bull. 89: 
1-50, 1937. 
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is fairly consistently and abundantly present, but 
interpretation of its fluctuations in terms of forest 
succession is not feasible because of the prevalence 
of bog and paper birch on the muskegs and the 
occurrence of the latter in the adjacent forests. 
Although the size ranges of bog and paper birch 
pollen may vary sufficiently to permit separation, 
the writer has not investigated this possibility. 
Measurement of fossil birch pollen on the micro- 
scope slides, however, did not reveal much vari- 
ation in size. A third factor that influences in- 
terpretation of pollen profiles is the occurrence of 
black spruce on the muskeg surface as well as in 
the upland forest. Although there is a distinguish- 
able difference in the size range of the pollen of 
black and white spruce, their individual pollen pro- 
files fluctuate so widely from level to level as to 
make interpretation both unwieldy and impractical. 
The trends as exhibited by all spruce pollen in a 
single profile seem to be less fluctuating and erratic 
as well as more logical. A fourth influence upon 
the degree of accurate representation is the greater 
amount of pollen produced by lodgepole pine than 
the other coniferous species. This is magnified 
by the early age at which it begins to shed pollen. 
Where the proportion of lodgepole pollen is simi- 
lar to that of another species, it probably should 
he assumed that the other species is the more 
abundant within the range of pollen dispersal. 
The absence of pollen from other species in signi- 
ficant proportions causes the pollen profiles of 
spruce and pine to fluctuate conversely to each 
other. The proportions of alpine fir pollen being 
low means that pollen profiles of spruce and pine 
are almost entirely reciprocal to each other as the 
sum of the two at a given horizon constitutes ap- 
proximately one hundred per cent. These fluctua- 
tions from level to level must in some cases, at 
least, be considered as merely relative. That is, 
if one species was decimated in abundance by fire, 
the pollen record of the other immediately increased 
for that period without necessarily an actual in- 
crease in its abundance. While this is true also 
when several species are represented, the implica- 
tions are magnified when only two species are in- 
volved. If the profiles of spruce and pine for each 
section are placed face to face, the curves fit to- 
gether very closely. Any slight deviation is due 


to the low proportions of alpine fir. 

The relative trends of the spruce and pine pollen 
profiles fall into several significant general patterns 
briefly discussed here, while other noteworthy 
Perhaps one of the 


features are shown in table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


Trend or feature | 


Spruce predominant at bottom 

Spruce predominant throughout 

Spruce predominant at top 

Spruce predominant in lower half with pine increasing 
in upper half to become predominant at top 

Spruce increment in upper few levels 

Spruce decline in upper few levels 

Pine predominant throughout 

Pine predominant at bottom 

Pine predominant at top 

Pine increment in upper levels 

Pine minimum between bottom and top 

Pine generally increasing throughout 

Pine showing higher proportions at top than bottom 





more significant and regional trends is the general 
expansion of spruce upward from the bottom to its 
maximum in the lower or middle third of the pro- 
file and then its decline to its minimum at or near 
the top in eleven sections (figs. 4, 5, 6,7). Four- 
teen sections manifest spruce predominance when 
the lowest pollen-bearing sediments were deposited, 
indicating that this species was the most abundant 
postglacial pioneer invader in the region. On. the 
other hand, thirteen sections exhibit pine expansion 
in the upper levels, while conversely, spruce de- 
clines in an equal number of profiles in the same 
horizons (figs. 4, 5,6, 7,8). In fourteen sections 
pine shows higher proportions at the top than the 
bottom. The recorded expansion of pine in the 
upper strata indicates a widespread and consistent 
development of favorable conditions for this species 
during the past several centuries or possibly the 
last millennium. Seven sections reveal spruce as 
predominant in the lower half with pine increasing 
in the upper half to become predominantly recorded 
at the surface. In six of these, the proportions of 
pine in the upper horizons are sufficient to suggest 
its actual predominance in the region in recent time 
(figs. 4,5). Six sections express preponderance 
of spruce throughout, including the thickest of 
6.6 m. at mile post 253. In only three sections 
is pine represented in higher proportions than 
spruce throughout (fig. 8), while in three others 
pine shows a generally constant expansion from 
bottom to top (figs. 44, 4B, 7B). A single sec- 
tion reveals spruce and pine as co-abundant 
throughout, although the relative amounts of pollen 
shed by the two species suggest that spruce was 
actually the more abundant. 


TRENDS AND FEATURES OF POLLEN PROFILES OF PEAT SECTIONS ALONG THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 





No. Sections in which it occurs 

(14) 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17 
(6) 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 

(7) 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14 

(7) 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 16, 17 

(4) 7, 8, 12, 15 

(13) | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17 
(3) | 1, 13, 15 

(3) | 1, 13, 15 

(10) | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17 

(13) | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17 
(41) | 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 10, 17 

(3) 4, 5, 6 

(14) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17 


A fair degree of consistency exists with respect 
to the overall, general patterns and trends, as well 
as the more specific, localized trends, in relation 
to the location of the sections along the highway. 
In general, there has been a preponderance of 
spruce over most of the region, during the time 


™. PINUS 
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Fic. 4. Pollen diagrams of four muskegs along 
Alaska Highway. 
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represented by the seventeen sections. However, 
there was a decline in spruce after its maximum 
attained sometime after the invasion of postglacial 
forests, which reflects a systematic, widespread, 
regional influence at play. An expansion of pine 
after it had declined upward from the bottom to 
its minimum in the lower or middle third of most 
sections was obviously caused by the same influ- 
ence responsible for the spruce decline. Sections 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 exhibit spruce predominance 
throughout, indicating that from mile post 230 to 
415, forests have been and are chiefly composed 
of spruce. Of the seven sections revealing pine 
predominance in the upper half or third, only 2, 3, 
4, and 5, from mile post 61 to 178, denote pine pre- 
ponderance over an appreciable continuous area. 
Many of the pine profiles could almost be super- 
imposed upon one another, and, allowing for dif- 
ferences in rate of accumulation or age of the sec- 
tions, very similar and apparently synchronous 
fluctuations should be shown. The spruce pro- 
files, being the converse of those of pine, also ex- 
press a high degree of correlation, with the spruce 
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Highway. Spruce predominant throughout. 
maximum occurring at about the same horizon as 
the pine minimum. In most of the sections, pine 
shows similar fluctuations in the upper levels ; with 
an increase, then a decline, and again an increase 
to the top. The converse, of course, is true of 
spruce. The thickest section shows by far the 
greatest and most sustained preponderance of 
spruce, with proportions ranging between 85 and 
98 per cent for two thirds of its profile (fig. 7A). 
The maximum proportion attained by spruce is 
98 per cent in sections 7 and 17. The average of 
the spruce maxima in the 17 profiles is about 71 
per cent. A pine maximum of 79 per cent is 
reached in sections 13 and 16, while the average 
for its maxima in all sections is about 58 per cent. 
The pollen profiles of alpine fir show no con- 
sistent regional trends. This tree, not being abun- 
dant in the forest complex, and found most com- 
monly on the upper slopes near timberline, is 
poorly represented. In general, it is best recorded 


in sections from bogs along the northern half and 
more mountainous portion of the highway. In 
only five sections does it manifest a gradual decline 
Its maximum of 19 per cent 


from bottom to top. 
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occurs in the lower levels of the deepest section, 
while its strongest sustained representation is ex- 


pressed in section 16 (figs. 7A, 5B). Although 
there seems to be little correlation between the 
fluctuations of fir and pine or spruce, its greatest 
reciprocity apparently is to spruce. In many in- 
stances, an increase in fir is synchronous with 
spruce decrease, but there is little correlation be- 
tween fir and pine. 

A combination of several factors may have in- 
fluenced postglacial forest succession in northeast- 
ern British Columbia. These include disease, fire, 
climatic fluctuations, and physiographic instability. 
Climate and  physiographic-edaphic _ instability 
probably were more influential during the first 
two-thirds of the time represented while fire has 
played the more important role in more recent 
time. In all but three sections spruce is predom- 
inantly recorded in the lowest pollen-bearing level. 
The initial preponderance of spruce in the region 
may reflect the cooler and moister climate attendant 
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Pollen diagrams of two muskegs along Alaska 
Highway. A, Deepest muskeg sectioned, showing 
predominance of spruce throughout, and maximum 
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Fic. 8. Pollen diagrams of four muskegs along Alaska 
Highway. A, B, C _ show general predominance 
of pine throughout. 


in the wake of deglaciation, as well as the possible 
persistence of spruce nearer to the region in ice- 
free areas. However, the appreciable proportion 
of pine in the initial postglacial forests probably 
resulted from the unstable physiographic and 
edaphic conditions persisting from deglaciation. 
The much younger age at which pine produces 
seed would normally be favorable for its more 
rapid migration than spruce if climatic and edaphic 
conditions were suitable, and if it existed in nearby 
unglaciated areas. This is well shown in the 
Puget Lowland of western Washington, where 
lodgepole pine was regionally and consistently the 
chief, pioneer, postglacial invader, although both 
Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) and western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) were in the vicin- 
ity..* The expansion of spruce to its maximum in 
the middle third of most sections indicates con- 


13 Hansen, H. P., Postglacial forest succession, climate, 
and chronology in the Pacific Northwest, Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 37: 1-130, 1947. 
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tinued favorable conditions for this species, which 
may have been sufficient moisture and a fire-free 
period of considerable duration. Pine declined 
during this same period as the physiographic- 
edaphic conditions became more stabilized and in 
the absence of fire essential for its reproduction. 
Expansion of pine in the upper half of most sec- 
tions may denote a dryer climate during the last 
few millennia which in turn increased the fre- 
quency and extent of fire, both of which further 
favored it over spruce. In those sections in which 
pine is predominantly recorded throughout, the 
influence of local fire may have been responsible. 

The hypothetical postglacial status of aspen in 
the region must be considered even though its 
pollen record is negligible. Observations of the 
present forests along the Alaska Highway reveal 
that aspen is often the first arboreal invader after 
fire. After several fires at frequent intervals, it 
may occur in almost pure stands because of its 
habit of sprouting from the roots. It is possible 
that during the time of the pine minimum and 
spruce maximum aspen was abundant in the area 
but because of poor pollen preservation it is not 
represented. White spruce, occupying unburned 
areas, and black spruce, growing on muskegs, may 
be over represented in the absence of aspen pollen. 
As pine replaced aspen on older burns, it became 
more abundantly represented while spruce re- 
mained more or less static. Likewise, during its 
maximum, pine also may have been over rep- 
resented at the expense of aspen, although aspen 
may not have been as abundant as during the 
spruce maximum. The absence of balsam poplar 
pollen may also cause over representation of spruce 
and pine in certain areas, particularly along the 
floodplains of the Prophet and Laird Rivers. 

The general age of the sedimentary columns of 
this study, the time of deglaciation, and how soon 
after deglaciation the region was invaded by forests 
is difficult to estimate. The following analyses 
and interpretation of the data are tentative until 
further studies are made in this and contiguous 
regions. As mentioned above, the average depth 
of the seventeen sections of this study, including 
the underlying clay, is 2.0m. The average depth 
of thirty sedimentary columns in the Pacific North- 
west of the United States resting upon glacial drift 
or its chronological equivalent is about 7.2 m."* 
The age of these sections is set at about 18,000 
years and the average rate of deposition of the 
pollen-bearing sediments is computed at about 1 


1+ Jiid. 
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meter per 2,500 years. ‘The same rate applied to 
the average thickness of the sections of this study 
gives an age of about 5,000 years. The rate of 
deposition had undoubtedly been slower at this 
latitude, however, and the thicker sections may be 
older than 5,000 years. Seven meters of unfrozen 
sediments at mile post 253 of which 6.6 m. are 
pollen-bearing and more than 4.0 m. at mile post 
580 near 60° latitude denote a long period of time 
under the short growing season. The rate of 
deposition of a 39-foot section of peat near Russell 
Glacier in Alaska has been computed by Capps 
at one foot per 200 years.'® The 7,800 years 
estimated for the age of the section may be con- 
sidered as the approximate time since deglacia- 
tion.** However, this peat bed is frozen to within 
six inches of the surface which denotes less favor- 
able conditions for accumulation than in the area 
of the preset study where only two muskegs were 
found to be frozen near the bottom. 

The writer is of the opinion that the region with- 
in range of pollen dispersal to the sites of the sedi- 
ments of this study was forested soon after deglaci- 
ation. The area along the first 300 miles of the 
highway, east of the Rockies, lies near the western 
inargin of the Keewatin ice and the eastern edge of 
the Cordilleran glacier. The ice along these ter- 
mini must have been thin, with ice-free areas ap- 
pearing early during glacial retreat, or even at 
times during glaciation, when the two glaciers 
failed to coalesce along their entire fronts. Fur- 
thermore, ice recession may have begun earlier than 
in regions where the ice was thicker. How far 
northwestward the ice-free corridor in western 
Alberta extended is problematical, but the abun- 
dance of lodgepole pine in the earliest postglacial 
recorded forests along the highway suggests that 
extreme boreal conditions did not exist. The high 
proportions, and in some cases, the predominance 
of pine in early postglacial or Late Wisconsin 
(Mankato) forests in the vicinity of Edmonton, 
Alberta, is consistent with the position of the Alta- 
mont (Mankato) moraine 75 miles east of Edmon- 
ton.’? Apparently an ice-free corridor, 100 or 
more miles in width, existed between the Keewatin 
and Cordilleran ice during the Late Wisconsin 
glaciation. The abundance of spruce and pine in 
these forests as indicated in the lowest horizons of 


15 Capps, S. R., The Chisana-White River district, 


Alaska, U. S. Geol. Surv. Bull. 630: 130, 1916. 

16 Flint, R. F., Glacial geology and the Pleistocene 
epoch, N. Y., Wiley, 1937. 

17 Bretz, J. Harlan, Keewatin end moraines in Alberta, 
Canada, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. 54: 31-52, 1943. 
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peat bogs in the region, suggests that this ice-free 
area was forested during Late Wisconsin time or 
soon thereafter."*:'® The climate apparently was 
not so severe as farther eastward in the Great 
Lakes region, where the initial postglacial forests 
consisted largely of spruce. 

The pollen profiles of this study tend to support 
Hultén’s theory with respect to the survival of 
boreal biota in ice-free areas during the last Wis- 
consin glaciation.2® These refugia served:as cen- 
ters of forest migration into progressively deglaci- 
ated regions. The most significant refugium in 
regard to this study is located in the upper Yukon 
River Valley in west central Yukon Territory, 
which apparently was not glaciated. The region 
about the Bering Sea was also unglaciated includ- 
ing central Alaska, the latter of which is continuous 
with the Yukon area. White and black spruce, 
tamarack, lodgepole pine, alpine fir, paper birch, 
and aspen are thought to have persisted in these 
areas during the Late Wisconsin glaciation whence 
they migrated outward soon after ice retreat. How 
extensive an ice-covered area separated the un- 
glaciated portion of Yukon Territory and the ice- 
free corridor of western Alberta during the Late 
Wisconsin glacier is at present conjectural. The 
high proportions of lodgepole pine in the initial 
postglacial forests along the Alaska Highway in 
British Columbia indicate the existence of nearby 
forests containing this species. Whether pine and 
spruce, migrating northward from western Alberta 
or southward from the Yukon, were the first to 
reach this area is impossible to say. If the climate 
was sufficiently mild for these species to persist in 
the Yukon during Late Wisconsin glaciation, there 
is no reason to assume they did not migrate into 
adjacent deglaciated areas as rapidly as their life 
cycles would permit. 

The absence of driftwood in the older deltas and 
beaches in the Athabaska-Great Slave Lake region 
as compared to its abundance in more recent simi- 
lar deposits has been interpreted by Raup to in- 
dicate the absence of extensive forests in the Peace 
and Athabaska River basins until the postglacial 
warm, dry maximum between 8,000 and 4,000 
years ago.*' However, this is negative evidence. 


18 Hansen, H. P., Postglacial’ forests in south central 
Alberta, Canada, Amer. Jour. Bot. 36: 54-65, 1949. 

19 Hansen, H. P., Postglacial forests in west central 
Alberta, Canada, Bull. Torry Bot. Club 76: 278-289, 1949. 

20 Hultén, Eric, Outline of the history of arctic and 
boreal biota during the Quaternary period, Stockholm, 
1937. 


21 Raup, Hugh M., Phytogeographic studies in the 
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There are hundreds of miles between west central 
Alberta and northeastern British Columbia and this 
northern great lakes region. The existence of many 
large lakes during the late glacial stages must have 
provided ample opportunity for deposition of drift- 
wood by streams before they emptied into the 
Athabaska-Great Slave Lake complex. Peat bogs 
in western Alberta with 7 m. of sediments con- 
taining pine and spruce pollen at the bottom denote 
a long period of time and point to either the per- 
sistence of forests in this region during Late Wis- 
consin glaciation or appearance early in postglacial 
time. The author prefers the former interpreta- 
tion. The forests along the Alaska Highway in 
British Columbia obviously did not persist there 
during the last glaciation, but there apparently was 
opportunity for them to invade the area almost 
upon the heels of the retreating ice. 


SUMMARY 


Pollen analysis of seventeen peat sections from 
bogs and muskegs located along the Alaska High- 
way in British Columbia reveals that white and 
black spruce and lodgepole pine were the predom- 
inent pioneer, postglacial, arboreal invaders in the 
region. Spruce apparently was more abundant 
than pine and remained so for a considerable time, 
gradually expanding in the absence of fire and as 
the unstable physiographic conditions left in the 
wake of the retreating ice were stabilized. As the 
climate became warmer and dryer, pine expanded 
to become almost co-abundant with spruce over 
much of the region in recent time. It seems prob- 
able that extensive and frequent fires played a more 
important role than climatic trends in pine expan- 
sion, because under the present climate spruce is 
climax and forms pure stands and persists in the 
absence of the pyric factor. Although alpine fir is 
represented consistently throughout all sections, 
no definite or pertinent trends seem to be depicted 
in its pollen profiles. The thickness of some of the 
sedimentary columns and the early invasion of pine 
suggest to the writer that ice-free areas in western 
Alberta, during the Late Wisconsin glaciation, 
served as refugia for forests during this time and 
as centers of migration northwestward early dur- 
ing postglacial time. Likewise the unglaciated 
portion of the Yukon Territory and Alaska may 
have supported forests which spread southward as 
northern British Columbia became deglaciated. 


Athabaska-Great Slave region II. 
Arb. 27: 1-85, 1946. 
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THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE 
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The present discussion is not put forward with 
the usual pride of the scientist who feels that he 
can make an addition, however small, to a problem 
which has aroused his and his colleague’s interest. 
Rather, it is a speculation of a kind which all of us 
feel a great reluctance to undertake: much like the 
speculation on the ultimate fate of somebody who 
is very dear to us. It is a speculation on the future 
of science itself, whether it will share, at some very 
distant future, the fate of “Alles was entsteht ist 
wert dass es zu Grunde geht.” Naturally, in such 
a speculation one wishes to assume the best of 
conditions for one’s subject and disregard the dan- 
ger of an accident that may befall it, however real 
that danger may be. 

THE GROWTH OF SCIENCE 

The most remarkable thing about Science is its 
youth. The earliest beginning of chemistry, as we 
now know it, certainly does not antedate Boyle’s 
Sceptical Chemist which appeared in 1661. More 
probably, one would place the birthyear of chemis- 
try around the years of activity of Lavoisier, be- 
tween 1770 and 1790, or count its years from Dal- 
ton’s law in 1808. Physics is somewhat older, 
Newton's Principia, a rather finished work, became 
available in 1687. Archimedes discovered laws of 
physics around 250 B.c. but his discoveries hardly 
can be called the real beginning of physics. On 
the whole one is probably safe in saying that Sci- 
ence is less than 300 years old. This number has 
to be compared with the age of Man, which is cer- 
tainly greater than 100,000 years. 

The number of people who devote years of their 
life to the acquisition of knowledge had an equally 
spectacular rise. Thus about ten per cent of the 
American youth are graduated from college, a 
percentage that has lately doubled in every twenty 
years. Harvard College was founded in 1636 and 
it was certainly not a scientific college at that time. 
The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science is one-hundred years old and had originally 
461 members. Today, it has more than half a 
million and its membership increased by almost 


10,000 in a single half year. The growth of college 
attendance was less spectacular in some other coun- 
tries, probably more spectacular in Russia. 

Man’s increased mastery of the Earth can be 
directly traced to his increased knowledge of the 
laws of nature. The surface of the Earth, as a 
whole, has not been affected by Man for 99,700 
years but vast areas were deforested or the sur- 
face’s store of some minerals depleted since the 
birth of Science. For 99,700 years, a man equipped 
with a good telescope on the moon might not have 
discovered Man’s existence on the Earth. He 
could not have overlooked it during the last 
three-hundred years. There is no natural phe- 
nomenon that is comparable with the sudden and 
apparently accidentally timed development of sci- 
ence, except perhaps the condensation of a super- 
saturated gas or the explosion of some unpredict- 
able explosives. Will the fate of science show some 
similarity to one of these phenomena? 

Actually, if one views detachedly the rapid 
growth of science, and of the power of man, one 
cannot help fearing the second alternative. Surely 
man has not been able to adjust his spiritual out- 
look to the responsibility which his increased power 
imposed on him and one has to fear a catastrophe 
as a consequence of this maladjustment. This has 
come to be so well recognized recently, particularly 
as a result of the development of atomic weapons 
and the subsequent failure of man to cope, or even 
to come to grips, with the problems created by these 
weapons, that it is almost a commonplace. Never- 
theless, this possibility will be disregarded here, 
and the limits of the growth of science will be con- 
sidered under the assumption that no cataclysmic 
effect will interrupt this growth. The following 
speculations therefore apply only if we should be 
able to avoid the cataclysm which threatens us, and 
science can develop in a relatively peaceful atmos- 
phere. They will look for the inherent limitations 
of science, rather than the limitations imposed by 
external effects, whether or not these external ef- 
fects are influenced by science. 
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WHAT CAN WE CALL “OUR SCIENCE” 

What might be considered as the natural limit 
of our science will become perhaps best apparent if 
we try to define what “our science” is. It is our 
store of knowledge of natural phenomena. The 
question then is, what is “our” store? This ques- 
tion will be approached by giving both too broad 
and too narrow definitions and then attempting an 
acceptable compromise. A set of volumes, con- 
taining information and theories, certainly does not 
become our store of knowledge by our mere posses- 
sion of it: the renaissance, or rather the preceding 
dark ages, teach us that physical possession is not 
enough. Is it then necessary that anybody know 
all the contents of those volumes before they can 
be called “our science’? This may be a defensible 
point of view but if it were accepted science would 
have reached its limits already, might have reached 
them quite some time ago. Is it then enough that 
there be, in our society, for every volume a person 
who is fully familiar with it? No, because there 
may be contradictions between the statements of 
the various volumes which would remain hidden 
if everyone knew only part of them. Science is an 
edifice, not a pile of bricks, valuable as such a pile 
may be. 

I would say that a store of knowledge can rea- 
sonably be called “our science” if there are people 
who are competent to learn and use any part of it, 
who would like to know each part of it even if they 
realize that they cannot, and if one has good as- 
surance that the parts are not contradictory but 
form a whole. The section on elasticity must use 
the same picture of the structure of iron on which 
the section on magnetism is based. 

LIMITS OF “OUR SCIENCE” 

If the above is accepted as a fair description of 
what may be called ‘‘our science’ then its limita- 
tions are in the human intellect, in its capacity for 
interest and learning, in its memory and facilities 
for communication. All these are surely related 
to the finite span of the human life. In fact, if we 
accept the above, science is already changing not 
only by acquiring new territories, but partly also 
by shifting from older to new fields. We forget 
things and focus our attention on more recent de- 
velopments. Right now, the older parts of science 
cease to be parts of our science not so much because 
we have no assurance that they fit into the new pic- 
ture—I believe they do—but rather because no- 
body has a strong desire to know them, at least 
nobody who is interested in the new parts. 
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Surely, the possibilities of this type of growth 
are very far from bemg exhausted. Today, we 
are neglecting the theory of solids in which a stu- 
dent has to study perhaps six-hundred papers be- 
fore he reaches the frontiers and can do research 
on his own; we concentrate instead on quantum 
electrodynamics in which he has to study six 
papers. Tomorrow, we may give up a whole sci- 
ence, such as chemistry, and concentrate on some- 
thing that is less explored. These changes in 
interest are, furthermore, surely not arbitrary but 
in most cases well justified inasmuch as the new 
subject is deeper than the abandoned one, starts 
from more fundamental realizations, and embraces 
the old one. The properties of solids follow from 
the principles of quantum electrodynamics and this 
discipline is, in addition, able to deal with many 
phenomena besides those important for solids. 

One should realize, nevertheless, that the em- 
bracing of the old subject by the new discipline is 
somewhat illusory. Thus the theory of solids is 
relinquished by the student of quantum electro- 
dynamics in a very real sense because the human 
intellect is not powerful enough to derive the im- 
portant properties of solids from quantum theory, 
unless it has made a particular, both experimental 
and theoretical, study to develop the idealizations 
and approximations which are useful for the de- 
scription of solids. Only an unusual intellect could 
guess on the basis of the principles of ordinary 
quantum theory that there are solids and that they 
consist of regular lattice-like arrangements of the 
atoms. No human intellect could overlook, as a 
matter of course, the significance and role of the 
defects of these lattices. The equations of quantum 
theory may form the words of a magic oracle which 
describes the phenomena of crystal physics in a 
wonderfully condensed fashion. However, no hu- 
man intellect can understand this oracle without 
using a commentary to its words, the length of this 
commentary being in the same proportion to the 
condensate of the oracle as is the whole Bible to 
Leviticus 19, 18. There is clearly a limit beyond 
which condensation, elevating though it may be as 
a purpose per se, is not useful any more for storing 
information. Present day condensation in physics 
has certainly reached this limit. 


SHIFT OF THE SECOND TYPE 

The question now comes up whether science will 
at least be able to continue the type of shifting 
growth indefinitely in which the new discipline is 
deeper than the older one and embraces it at least 
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virtually. The answer is, in my opinion, no, be- 
cause the shifts in the above sense always involve 
digging one layer deeper into the “secrets of na- 
ture,” and involve a longer series of concepts based 
on the previous ones which are thereby recognized 
as “mere approximations.” Thus, in the example 
above, first ordinary mechanics had to be replaced 
by quantum mechanics, thus recognizing the ap- 
proximate nature and limitation of ordinary me- 
chanics to macroscopic phenomena. Then, ordin- 
ary mechanics had to be recognized to be inade- 
quate from another point of view and replaced by 
field theories. Finally, the approximate nature and 
limitation to small velocities of all of the above con- 
cepts had to be uncovered. Thus, relativistic quan- 
tum theory is at least four layers deep; it operates 
with three successive types of concepts all of which 
are recognized to be inadequate and are replaced 
by a more profound one in the fourth step. This 
is, of course, the charm and beauty of the relativis- 
tic quantum theory and of all fundamental research 
in physics. However, it also shows the limits of 
this type of development. The recognizing of an 
inadequacy in the concepts of the tenth layer and 
the replacing of it with the more refined concepts 
of the eleventh layer will be much less of an event 
than the discovery of the theory of relativity was. 
It will, furthermore, require a much more elaborate 
and a much longer study to arrive at an under- 
standing of the roots of the evil than was the study 
needed to appreciate the discrepancies which were 
eliminated by the theory of relativity. It is not 
difficult to imagine a stage in which the new student 
will not be interested any more, perhaps will not 
be able any more, to dig through the already ac- 
cumulated layers in order to do research at the 
frontier. The number of physics graduate students 
will then drop and the shift of science to new ter- 
ritories will be more drastic than the shifts we are 
accustomed to: the new discipline in fashion will 
not embrace physics any more in the same way, 
as, for instance, quantum theory embraces classical 
physics. I will call this type of shift the shift of 
the second type. 

The above picture assumes that, in order to un- 
derstand a growing body of phenomena, it will 
be necessary to introduce deeper and deeper con- 
cepts into physics and that this development will 
not end by the discovery of the final and perfect 
concepts. I believe that this is true: we have no 
right to expect that our intellect can formulate per- 
fect concepts for the full understanding of inani- 
mate nature’s phenomena. 


However, the second 
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type of shift will occur also if we do, because sci- 
ence does not seem to be viable if no research is 
being done on its outskirts and the interest will 
soon flag in a completed subject. It is possible 
also that neither of the two alternatives will come 
to pass, that it will never be decided whether the 
concepts of the tenth layer are adequate “in prin- 
ciple” for the understanding of the inanimate 
world. Absence of interest and the weakness of 
the human intellect may easily combine to post- 
pone indefinitely the determination of the full ade- 
quacy of the mth layer of concepts. In that case 
physics will be left by the wayside, in a somewhat 
similar fashion to the way in which the phenomena 
connected with superconductivity are apparently 
being left by the wayside, most physicists not feel- 
ing an acute sense of unhappiness about it 

The second type of shift will not be all resigna- 
tion. In fact, many feel nowadays that the life 
sciences and the science of the minds of both ani- 
mals and men have been already neglected too long. 
Our picture of the world would surely be more 
rounded if we knew more about the minds of men 
and animals, their customs and habits. The second 
type of shift may mean, however, the acknowledg- 
ment that we are unable to arrive at the full under- 
standing of even the inanimate world, just as, a 
few centuries ago, man came to the conclusion that 
he has no very good chance to foresee what will 
happen to his soul after the death of his body. We 
all continue to feel a frustration because of our 
inability to foresee our soul’s ultimate fate. A\l- 
though we do not speak about it, we all know that 
the objectives of our science are, from a general 
human point of view, much more modest than 
the objectives of, say the Greek science, were ; that 
our science is more successful in giving us power 
than in giving us knowledge of truly human in- 
terest. The development of the natural sciences 
was, however, not less vigorous because of the 
ensuing sense of frustration. Similarly, the vigor 
of work in the fields to which the second type shifts 
will lead, will not be smaller because we shall havé 
abandoned the full realization of our dreams con- 
cerning an earlier field. 

However, the second type of shift will mean 
some new resignation and also mark a turning 
point in the existence of science, taking science in 
the sense of our definition. When shifts of the 
second type will have occurred in relevant num- 
bers, science will lose some of the attraction on 
the young mind which it now holds. It will be 
something altogether different, a bit less fascinat- 
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ing. The wonderful elation which we scientists 
now are experiencing, and which comes from the 
new feeling of the power of our intellect, will be 
somewhat dampened by the recognition of the lim- 
its of that power. We will have to acquiesce in 
the fact that our intellect’s toil cannot give us, in 
an effortless way, a satisfactory picture of the 
world such as the Greeks dreamed to attain by 
easy speculation. 


STABILIZING FORCES 

Many of us will be inclined to make light of the 
preceding argument and say that science has a 
natural vitality by which it will overcome the lim- 
its which we, small minds of today, imagine to 
perceive in its path. There surely is much truth 
in this statement and we shall shortly turn to 
elements of elasticity in the whole picture which 
support it. However, I believe that the darker 
picture is the fundamentally correct one and that 
our instinctive desire not to believe it is the desire 
and ability of the human mind not to think of 
repugnant events in the future if their threat has 
no accurately foreseeable date. However, great 
changes, and often very unwanted changes, do 
take place and the elasticity of nature only delays 
them: buffaloes did die out as sources of food; 
the role of the individual warrior has vanished ; 
the detailed explanation of the holy writings, once 
the only subject worthy of human studies, has 
ceased to be an element of our culture; Malthus’ 
dire predictions are sure to come true at least in 
some respects. All the forecasts predicting these 
events were once resented by large groups just as 
we resent and resist the statement of the insuff- 
ciency of science. 

Can we see even today signals of the crisis in 
science? Perhaps. The difficulty in penetrating 
to the frontiers of physics has been mentioned be- 
fore. It is already so serious for the average hu- 
man mind that only a negligible fraction of our 
contemporaries really feels the force of the argu- 
ments of quantum and relativity theories. Chem- 
istry has grown so big that very very few people 
can keep an even loose acquaintance with all its 
ramifications. Shifts of the first type are going on 
in these sciences constantly, some of them being 
the butts of constant jokes. 

The clearest sign of the growing realization that 
the capacity of our intellect limits the volume of 
science is the number of queries which we hear 
every day, whether this or that piece of research 


“is worth doing.” In almost all such cases, the 
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problem posed is interesting, the proposed method 
of attack shows elements of ingenuity, and the 
answer, whatever it may turn out to be, can be 
expected to be worth remembering. However, the 
questioner realizes how great is the number oi 
problems of similar importance, how limited the 
time and memory of those to whom the results will 
be of interest. He wonders whether his proposed 
work would not remain submerged in the mass of 
literature, with nobody taking time and energy 
fully to understand and appreciate it. Hence the 
query. Similar doubts on the “worth” of some 
proposed research must have arisen at all times. 
It seems to me doubtful, however, that they ever 
were as deep as they are now, and concerned as 
intrinsically interesting problems. I believe | 
have observed an increase in the frequency of 
these queries and doubts even during my own 
short scientific life. 

Recently, Mr. Fierz, in a very thoughtful arti- 
cle, has pointed to what may well become in time 
a shift of the second type. He pointed out that 
both physics and psychology claim to be all em- 
bracing disciplines: the first because it endeavors 
to describe all nature; the second because it deals 
with all mental phenomena, and nature exists for 
us only because we have cognizance of it. Fierz 
points out that the pictures of the world which 
these two disciplines project into us are not neces- 
sarily contradictory. However, it surely is diff- 
cult if not impossible to recognize the two pictures 
as only different aspects of the same thing. Fur- 
thermore, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
no psychologist understands the philosophy of 
modern physics. Conversely, only the exceptional 
physicist understands the language of the psycholo- 
gist. Of course, psychology’s philosophy is as yet 
too vague to draw definite conclusions. However, 
it is not impossible that we, or our students, are 
going to witness a real split of science right here. 

It would be foolish to draw far reaching conclu- 
sions from the emergence of two sciences, both of 
which may claim to be all embracing and between 
the concepts and statements of which one cannot, 
at present, see any real similarity. Both may yet 
be united into a deeper common discipline without 
overtaxing our mind’s capacity for abstraction. 
Altogether, there are many favorable stabilizing 
effects which can delay the balkanization of science 
for very long periods. Some of these are meth- 
odological: as we understand discoveries more 
fully, we will be able to explain them better. It is 
certainly no accident that we have scores of ex- 
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cellent books on thermodynamics but had surely 
until recently nothing comparable in quantum 
theory. Relativity theory was understood, so it 
was claimed, twenty-five years ago only by two— 
today we teach its principles to undergraduates. 
Examples of improving teaching techniques by 
both minor simplifications and by 


spectacular 
“condensations” 


and generalizations are in fact 
too obvious to bear enumeration. 

Another important stabilizing effect will be the 
reduction of the size of disciplines by elimination 
of parts of it. An example which must have 
struck everyone of my age is that the theory of 
ellyptic functions—a theory as spectacular in its 
methods and successes as any part of modern 
mathematics—is right now falling into oblivion. 
This is a shift of the first kind to which even the 
queen of sciences is not immune. As such it keeps 
mathematics more learnable. 

Finally, it is not impossible that we'll breed 
during the coming centuries a human whose power 
of recollection, whose facility of abstraction, is 
greater than ours. Or at least that we make a 
greater and more aptly guided effort to select 
among the young those best suited for furthering 
science. 

There is, on the other hand, a circumstance 
which will undoubtedly have an opposite effect. 
Thirst for knowledge, curiosity concerning the ex- 
tent of one’s mental faculties, and a healthy sense 
of rivalry, are strong stimulants of the young sci- 
entist and will continue to spur him along also in 
the future. They are, however, not his only mo- 
tives: the desire to improve the lot of mankind, 
to extend its power, is also a traditional trait of 
scientists. These latter incentives are, however, 
waning, at least as far as the natural sciences are 
concerned, with the advent of man’s full mastery 
of the element, with the increasing realization that 
the economic welfare of man is a question of or- 
ganization rather than a problem of production. 
The effect of the loss of this incentive will certainly 
be present ; its magnitude is unpredictable. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 

If science is expected to grow so great, both in 
the comprehensiveness of its subject and also in 
depth, that the human mind will not be able to 
embrace it, that the life span of man will not be 
long enough to penetrate to its fringes in time to 
enlarge it, could several people not form a team 
and accomplish jointly what no single person can 
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accomplish. Instead of returning with Shaw to 
Methuselah, can we find a new way to enlarge the 
capacity of human intellect by the juxtaposition of 
several individual intellects rather than by extend- 
ing a single one? This is a possibility which is so 
little explored that all that one may say about it 
must remain highly speculative—much more specu- 
lative, | believe, than the rest of this article. The 
possibilities of cooperative research have to be 
explored, however, to a much greater extent than 
they have been so far because they form the only 
visible hope for a new lease on life for science when 
it will have grown too large for a single individual. 

Most of us scientists are too individualistic to 
take cooperative research too seriously. As the 
founder of relativity theory once remarked, he 
cannot imagine how relativity theory could have 
been conceived by a group. Indeed, if we think 
of the present day research groups, working under 
a group leader who received his assignment 
through a section chief, the idea becomes amus- 
ingly absurd. Clearly, no fundamental change in 
our way of thinking can come about that way and 
no such fundamental change is intended by the 
groups referred to. 

The case against group research can be stated 
more rationally on the basis of Poincaré’s keen 
analysis of the nature of mathematical discovery. 
It is, I believe, our intuitive awareness of the facts 
which he and Hadamard have expressed so aptly 
which makes us smile at the idea of group re- 
search. Poincaré and Hadamard have recognized 
that, unlike most thinking which goes on in the 
upper consciousness, the really relevant mathe- 
matical thinking is not done in words. In fact, it 
happens somewhere so deep in the subconscious 
that the thinker is usually not even aware of what 
is going on inside of him. 

It is my opinion that the role of subconscious 
thinking is equally important in other sciences, 
that it is decisive even in the solution of apparently 
trivial technical details. An experimentalist friend 
once told me (this was some twenty years ago) 
that if he could not find the leak in his vacuum 
system he usually felt like going for a walk, and 
very often, when he returned from the walk, he 
knew exactly where the leak was. The problem 
of group research is therefore, to give free rein 
to the inventiveness of the subconscious of the 
individual but, at the same time, have available for 
him the whole store of knowledge of the group. 

It is certainly impossible to tell now whether 
and how this can be accomplished. It will surely 
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need a much more intimate symbiosis between col- 
laborators than has been established to date. Part, 
but only part, of this more intimate symbiosis will 
be a higher faculty for the communication of ideas 
and information than we have developed so far. 
If group research is to be fully effective, it will 
also need a much deeper understanding of the 
functioning of the human mind than we now have. 
However, neither of these is impossible ; in fact we 
may be closer to both than we suspect. 
Meanwhile, we should keep two facts in mind. 
The first is that the difficulty in the future develop- 
ment of science, which we have envisaged before, 
is based in the first place on the limited capacity 
of the human mind, not on its limited depth. Even 
if the depth, which is more intimately based on 
subconscious thinking, could not be increased, the 
first obstacle, the limitation of the capacity, might 
well be cut back by teamwork. Second, we should 
not forget that while it is true that relativity the- 
ory could not have been conceived by teamwork, 
the structure of the George Washington Bridge, 
and probably even that of the Hanford nuclear 
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reactors, couid not have been thought out by a 
single individual. The problem of group research 
is to avoid suppressing the subconscious thinking 
of the individual but to make available for him the 
information and to some degree even the unfin- 
ished ideas of his collaborators. Success of this 
may mean that the limitations of “our science” 
which were described above, are limitations only 
for individualist science. 

It is depressing for every scientist and for every 
person to have to conclude that his principal mo- 
tive, or that of his epoch, is not here to stay. 
However, humanity’s goals and ideals have shifted 
already several times during our known history. 
In addition, it must fill us with pride to believe 
that we are living in the heroic age of science, in 
the epoch in which the individual’s abstract knowl- 
edge of nature, and, we may hope, also of himself, 
is increasing more rapidly and perhaps to a higher 
level than it ever has before or will afterwards. 
It is unconformable to believe that our ideals may 
pass as the Round Table’s illusions disappeared. 
Still, we live in the heroic age of these ideals. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our knowledge of the physical distinctions of 
man, which is basic for all work on the ever chal- 
lenging problems of human evolution, requires 
constant revision and re-evaluation as more re- 
search material becomes available, new facts are 
discovered, and modern points of view are being 
developed. Generally speaking, the list of man’s 
physical distinctions has been lengthened, whereas 
the significance of the single specific characters 
has diminished with advance in our understanding 
of man’s true nature. Today there can be no longer 
any serious doubt that, in spite of all his many dis- 
tinctions, man can and must be assigned a definite 
place within the order of primates among the Old 
World, or catarrhine, forms, he being most nearly 
related through one common ancestry to the an- 
thropoid apes. From the latter man became dis- 
tinguished chiefly in connection with his three 
outstanding specializations: the early and un- 
doubtedly rapid acquisition of the erect posture, 
the later, gradual and ultimately great increase in 
relative brain-size, and the comparatively very 
recent prolongation of his main periods of life. 

Most investigators of man’s physical distinc- 
tions have dealt with conditions as found in adults 
and frequently as represented by averages of only 
Europeans. This common and arbitrary limita- 
tion has resulted in various untenable claims in 
the enormous, old and new literature concerned 
with human peculiarities and has retarded the full 
appreciation of many of man’s evolutionary innova- 
tions. 

With the gradual accumulation of large series of 
monkeys and apes it has become possible to com- 
pare man with other primates on the basis of statis- 
tically adequate observations and at all stages of 
growth. Only in this way can it be decided 
whether a particular character is really distinctive 
in all cases within a representative, normal range 
of variations, or differs merely in regard to the 
frequency of its occurrence, thus being of lesser 


significance. With the realization that any evolu- 
tionary change, apparent in the adult, is the result 
of some primary alteration in the processes of 
growth and development, it seems highly desirable 
to discover the conditions in which human growth 
differs from the growth of non-human primates. 
By finding the ontogenetic distinctions of man his 
distinctions at the completion of growth will be- 
come better understood. <A large variety of the 
innumerable specializations in human ontogeny 
has already been reviewed in another publication 
by the writer (1949). The present paper is an 
attempt to demonstrate by means of some random 
examples how necessary it is to consider fully vari- 
ability and ontogeny in the investigation of man’s 
evolution and present distinctions. As such this 
study represents chiefly a compilation and inter- 
pretation of some of the writer’s old and new ob- 
servations on primate morphology. <A certain un- 
evenness was unavoidable because some of the 
facts, made use of, have already been recorded 
elsewhere and hence can here be mentioned quite 
briefly, whereas other, new data have to be pre- 
sented in more detail. Most of the new observa- 
tions have been obtained by the author with the 
aid of a grant from the Viking Fund, which is 
gratefully acknowledged here. 


OLD VIEWS ON MAN’S DISTINCTIONS 


Linnaeus (1758) was the first to assign man a 
place within the mammalian order of Primates 
which he defined in part as being composed of ani- 
mals with hands on the anterior extremities. 
Schreber (1775), however, placed man in a separate 
“Erstes Geschlecht,” restricted to creatures with 
two hands, and monkeys and lemurs (= ‘“Makis’’) 
in his “Zweytes” and “Drittes Geschlecht,” respec- 
tively, for animals with four hands. In later editions 
of his great ““Naturgeschichte” Blumenbach (1791) 
followed essentially the same idea by creating a 
separate order for man, which he termed Bimana, 
and one for all other then known primates, called 
Quadrumana, thus indicating that he regarded 
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Fic. 1. Exact drawings of right feet of a Rhesus monkey fetus (sitting height = 23 mm.), a human fetus (sitting 


height = 24 mm.), an adult male Rhesus monkey, and an adult male Mountain gorilla, all reduced to same 
total foot length. 
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man’s possession of only two hands as his chief, 
or at least most evident, physical distinction. This 
radical separation of the primates into the one two- 
handed and the many four-handed forms was also 
accepted by Cuvier (1805) and followed with 
minor variations by numerous other, later taxono- 
mists until the end of the last century (eg., 
Trouessart, 1897). 

The differences in form and function between the 
hands and the feet of adult man are very striking 
in contrast to the similarities between the hands 
and feet of most adult non-human primates in 
which the feet are hand-like owing to the frequent 
opposability of the first toe and the great relative 
length of the other toes. This distinction, which 
appeared very impressive to early taxonomists 
with their limited material and knowledge,’ has 
greatly lost in significance with a full consideration 
of the many variations in foot construction among 
all primates and in the light of more recent studies 
on the development of the feet of man and apes. 

Figure 1 must suffice here to show that at early 
stages of growth, just after the digits have become 
separated from the primary foot-plate, there is as 
yet comparatively little difference between the foot 
of man and that of a typical monkey. In both 
the first toe is short, abduced and not rotated 
even in the monkey, the free portion of the first 
toe begins at the base of the second digit, the mid- 
dle toe is the longest, and touch pads are well 
formed. It is only through subsequent, widely 
differing growth changes that the striking dis- 
similarities develop rapidly in the feet of monkey 


1 For instance, Blumenbach (1808) states: “Les singes 
et les animaux que l’on nomme ordinairement anthropo- 
morphes, commes les Guénons et les Loris, ne sont ré- 
ellement ni bipedes ni quadrupédes, mais quadrumanes. 
Ils ont aux mains de derriére un véritable pouce.... Je 
dirai plus, les mains de derriére des quadrumanes méritent 
mieux le nom de main que celles de devant; elles sont en 
effet plus propres a l’appréhension.” Similarly, Schinz 
(1827), who also used the separate orders of Bimana and 
Quadrumana and to whom also the gorilla was unknown, 
states categorically: “Die Affen haben wirklich vier 
vollkommene Hande, denn ihre Hinterfiisse dienen eben so 
gut als Hande, als die Vorderftisse. An allen vier Ftissen 
also hat der Affe vier Finger oder Zehen, nebst einem 
abstehenden Daum. Dieser Daum aber bezeichnet die 
Bestimmung des Gliedes zur vollkommenen Hand, oder 
zum Greifen.” 


Fic. 2. 
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and man, giving the former a thumb-like first toe 
and long, finger-like, lateral toes, whereas the latter 
a great toe which retains the embryonic lack of 
opposability and lateral toes which have become 
proportionately even shorter than in early fetal life 
(for detailed data see Schultz, 1949). 

Figure 1 shows also that among the “Quad- 
rumana” there is at least one form with feet which 
are at best very poor “hands.” In the gorilla and, 
particularly, in the Eastern or Mountain gorilla 
one can frequently find adult specimens with great 
toes which are very inefficient for true opposability 
owing to the facts that they show but little rotation 
and branch from the sole far distally (for further 
details see Schultz, 1934). Surely the differences 
between the feet of adult man and of the adult 
Mountain gorilla, shown in figure 1, are no greater 
than the differences between the latter foot and 
that of the adult macaque in the same figure. This 
same conclusion had already been reached by 
Huxley (1863), who had stated it more broadly 
and extremely as follows: “Be the difference be- 
tween the hand and foot of Man and those of the 
Gorilla what they may—the differences between 
those of the Gorilla and those of the lower Apes 
are much greater.” This remains a perfectly justi- 
fiable conclusion (even though Huxley referred 
to the Lowland, Western gorilla) in consideration 
of such facts as the vestigial nature of the first toes 
in many orang-utans, the loss of the thumb in Spider 
monkeys and Guerezas, and the lack of true op- 
posability of the thumb in New World monkeys. 

It is astonishing to find that in the most recent 
work on the physical distinctions of man the au- 
thor, Professor Wood Jones (1948), still stresses 
some conditions in the human foot which he lists 
among what he calls: “Definitive human specific 
specialisations.”” Thus he claims that: “In Man 
the preaxial digit (= great toe) is incorporated 
into the general mass of the foot to about the mid 
point of its basal phalanx. In Apes it is free of 
the general mass of the foot almost as far as its 
metatarso-tarsal joint.” The carefully prepared 
figure 2 serves to show here that, actually, a great 
toe, free of the general mass of the foot to near the 
base of this digit, is found among the apes only in 
the Hylobatidae (= gibbons and siamang) in 
which this condition represents a unique specializa- 


Exact drawings of right feet of adult higher primates, showing some skeletal structures in their relation 
to the outer form, all reduced to same distance from heel to distal end of second metatarsal bone. 


The drawings 


were made with the dioptrograph, first from plaster casts of the outer feet, then from the ligamentous foot 


skeletons of the same specimens. 
graph at the center of this joint. 


The contour of the first tarso-metatarsal joint was obtained with the dia- 
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tion. In the great apes merely a small part, or 
none, of the first metatarsal bone can be regarded 
as belonging to the free portion of the first toe. 
In the orang-utan the terminal phalanx of the at 
best much reduced great toe is congenitally lacking 
in over half of all cases (Schultz, 1941). In the 
series of variations in foot construction among 
the higher primates the orang-utan represents a 
more isolated extreme on one side than man on 
the opposite side. Jones (1948) also claims that 
the joint at the base of the great toe is an absolutely 
flat surface in man, whereas “a complicated con- 
cavo-convex surface” in the apes. This is an- 
other incorrect generalization, since this supposedly 
great human distinction loses its significance, if 
studied by means of precise measurements on series 
of higher primates, as had been done by the writer 
(1930) for an earlier publication. This particular 
joint on the cuneiform I bone, shown in figure 2, 
varies considerably in man between being prac- 
tically flat and very nearly as convex as in some 
gorillas.* In this respect, therefore, the average 
gap between man and the apes is still bridged by 
individual variations. 

Not all of the earlier writers on mammalian clas- 
sification have placed main emphasis on the form 
of the foot when confronted with the problem of 
assigning a place to man. Thus, Illiger (1811) 
had put man in a separate order, which he called 
Erecta, in the belief that the erect posture consti- 
tutes man’s main physical distinction. There can 
be no doubt that the acquisition of the erect posture 
is one of man’s foremost peculiarities and that it 
has been both the consequence and cause of many 
other human specializations. However, a tendency 
for the assumption of the upright posture and for 
bipedal locomotion is by no means limited to man. 
Among the prosimians various forms, notably the 
Sifakas, can progress on their hindlegs alone when 
on level ground. Among New World monkeys 
the writer has seen adult Spider monkeys and 
Woolly monkeys run on a smooth floor with great 
ease on their two feet and without touching the 


* The degree of curvature of this joint surface on the 
cuneiform bone, expressed as greatest height of the joint 
in percentage of the width of the joint in the same plane, 
varies among 10 adult negroes between 8.6 and 18.2 and 
amounts to even 20.8 in an adult Australian aboriginal, 
whose foot had been kindly sent to the writer by Professor 
A. L. Burkitt. The corresponding percentages for three 
adult Mountain gorillas vary between 21.4 and 30.8 and 
those for ten adult chimpanzees between 39.6 and 51.2. 
These data on a total of 24 specimens include 7 of the 
writer’s previously (1930) recorded percentages. 
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ground with either their hands or their tails. 
Among Old World monkeys most species can and 
do rear up and stand erect for considerable time, 
but cannot walk in that position, at least not with- 
out special training. The anthropoid apes all can 
stand fully erect at will and even without the sup- 
port of their hands, though the orang-utan does 
this but rarely. Upright and exclusively bipedal 
walk is possible for and frequently seen in gibbons, 
siamangs, and the African apes. As a rule this 
erect “walk” represents rather a clumsy run of 
short duration, with knees bent and arms ready 
for support or for balance. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one encounters individuals which, without 
having been trained by man, will walk upright on 
the ground slowly and deliberately, and with the 
knees hardly more bent than in some men. This 
manner of walk could be observed repeatedly by 
the writer in a splendid, fully grown siamang at 
the National Zodlogical Park in Washington (fig. 

















































































































Fic. 3. Adult male Siamang, walking upright, drawn by 
the writer from life and with the aid of photographs. 
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3) and was seen by the author in its most ac- 
complished form in an adult gorilla at the Central 
Park Zoo of New York (fig. 4). The latter was 
sketched in action by the distinguished animal 
painter, Mr. C. R. Knight, who very kindly sent 
this sketch to the author. Of the four living, adult 
chimpanzees, which had been under the writer’s 
care for years, two could stand and walk erect 
with legs held nearly straight, but the other two 
would walk on their feet alone only with bent hips 
and knees. In conclusion it can be stated that 
erect posture and even bipedal locomotion are, 


Fic. 4. Adult female Gorilla, walking upright, sketched 
from life by Mr. C. R. Knight and reproduced with 
the permission of the artist. 
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TABLE 1 
THE RANGES OF VARIATION IN THE RELATIVE 


LENGTHS OF THE LIMBS IN SOME SERIES 
or ApULT MALE PRIMATES 


Total Length of Lower Limb in Percentage of Trunk Height: 


Author | 


Specimens Range 


Spider monkey cy Schultz | 122-143 
(Ateles geoffroyi) 
Gibbon Schultz, 1944 
(Hylobates lar) 
| 


Chimpanzee 


| 
| 
| 


11 Schultz, 1940 
+ new specimens 
Schultz 
si0 Gusinde, 1948 


Man (several races) 


Man (Ituri pygmies) 149-209 


Total Length of Upper Limb in Percentage of Trunk Height: 


aoe ; a 
Author 


Chimpanzee _ | 11 Schultz, 1940 

| + new speci*nens 
Schultz, 1933 
Schultz 

Mollison, 1911 
Gusinde, 1948 
Gusinde, 1949 


Series Speci imens Range 


158-200 


148-160 
119-174 
137-175 
130-188 
134-181 


Mountain gorilla | 2 
Man (several races) 20 
Man (Whites) 100 
Man (Forest Negroes) 147 
Man (Twa pygmies) 101 


strictly speaking, not distinctions of man, but only 
the morphological and physiological adaptations 
and perfections which are closely associated with 
man’s permanent erect posture, 


VARIABILITY AND MAN’S DISTINCTIONS 


It has frequently been asserted that all men at 
the completion of growth possess longer legs and 
shorter arms than at least any of the man-like 
apes. This is correct only if the length of the limbs 
is referred to stature, but that is a very misleading 
procedure, since stature is most unsuitable for 
such comparisons, being so largely dependent on 
leg length itself. The best morphological unit 
with which to compare the lengths of the limbs in 
comparative investigations is undoubtedly the 
length of the trunk which is anthropometrically 
called trunk height and defined as straight distance 
between suprasternal notch and upper edge of 
pubic symphysis. If the total lengths of the upper 
and of the lower limbs * are expressed in percentage 
of the trunk height, it is found that man is not 
distinct among higher primates in regard to the 
adult development of his extremities. As shown 
by the examples in table 1, the ranges of variations 
in the relative length of the lower limb overlap 
in man and several species of simian primates. In 


3 Total upper limb length = lengths of upper arm + 
forearm + hand (to tip of longest finger); total lower 
limb length = =length of thigh (from great trochanter) + 
distance from knee joint to sole below ankle with foot at 
right angle to leg, measured on the outer body. 
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other words, some chimpanzees, gibbons, and 
Spider monkeys have proportionately longer lower 
limbs than have some human beings, even though 
an excessive leg length is commonly regarded as 
one of the most evident human specializations. 
Among prosimian primates there are various forms 
in which this relative lower limb length compares 
favorably with that of man. For instance, among 
eight adult Tarsiers of the writer’s collection this 
proportion, measured in exactly the same manner 
as in man, varies between 169 and 189, in an adult 
Indris it equals 147 and in an adult Sifaka 146. 
The relative length of the upper extremity varies 
among Old World monkeys generally between 
about 105 and 135. In the most expert brachia- 
tors, the gibbons, this proportion always lies above 
200 in adults and varies to as much as 274 
(Schultz, 1944). This extreme lengthening of 
the upper limbs in gibbons represents a much 
more far-reaching evolutionary specialization than 
does the lengthening of the lower limbs in man. 
Even among the higher primates alone man is not 
distinguished by the relative length of his upper 
limbs, but clearly has shared their general tendency 
to lengthen the upper extremities beyond their 
proportionate size prevailing among the lower 
catarrhines. This is demonstrated by the data in 
table 1, according to which the arms can be as 
short as 148 per cent of the trunk height in some 
gorillas, or 158 per cent in some chimpanzees, 
whereas they can attain a length of more than 174 
per cent of the trunk height in some human beings. 
If the length of the upper extremity is compared 
with that of the lower one, it is found that in this 
proportion man differs from all other catarrhine 
primates at least during the later stages of growth. 
This so-called intermembral index (composed of 
the total lengths of the limbs and expressing the 
length of the upper in percentage of the length of 
the lower limb) falls always below 100 in adult 
man, whereas above 100 in adult anthropoid apes 
and Old World monkeys, indicating that in man 
alone among the catarrhines are the upper limbs 
shorter than the lower ones. This human distinc- 
tion, however, is not valid, if the entire order of 
primates is taken into consideration and, hence, 
its significance has been frequently over-rated. 
Thus, Montagu (1945) gives a list of “The prin- 
cipal anatomical features distinguishing man from 
the non-human primates” which starts with: “1. 
Fully erect posture, 2. Bipedal locomotion, 3. Legs 
much longer than arms.” Jones (1948) has re- 
cently gone even farther by claiming that “Hind 
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TABLE 2 


THe Lowest RANGES OF VARIATION IN THE INTER- 
MEMBRAL INDEX (ToTAL LENGTH OF UPPER LIMB 
IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LENGTH OF LOWER 
LimB) AMONG ADULT PRIMATES OF BOTH 
SEXES, MEASURED BY THE AUTHOR WITH 
THE Exceptions NOTED BELOW 


Species 


Specimens | Range 


Lemur (Lemur variegatus) 

Indris (Indris indris)* 

Avahi (Lichanotus laniger)* 

Sifaka (Propithecus verreauxt)* 
Bushbaby (Galago, several species) 
Tarsier (Tarsius, several species) 
True Marmoset (Callithrix penicillata) 
Marmoset (Oedipomidas geoffroyi) 


99.6 
87.7 
78.1 
80.9 
77.9-93.0 
76.9-84.4 
94.0 
97 .6-102.7 
(8 below 100) 
96.7-103.3 
(6 below 100) 
83.7-90.7 
70.0-89.9 
74.5-91.7 


im 00 et ee ee 


— 


Night monkey (Aotus sonalis) | 10 


Man (several races) 25 
Man (Forest Negroes) ** 246 
Man (Ituri pygmies)** 892 





*= These rare, wild-shot, embalmed specimens were 
measured by the writer with the kind permission of their 
owner, Prof. H. Bluntschli in Berne, all other non-human 
primates are from the author’s collection, 

** — According to Gusinde, 1948. 


limbs longer than fore limbs” is among the char- 
acters which distinguish man “absolutely from any 
other mammal.” As shown by the data in table 
2, the lower extremities surpass the upper ones in 
length in numerous fully-grown prosimian pri- 
mates and even in some New World monkeys. 
All of these perfectly normal, wild, freshly dead 
or preserved specimens had been measured by the 
author with exactly the same precise methods as 
he used for measuring the fresh cadavers of the 25 
adult human beings,‘ listed in table 2. The inter- 
membral index varies in the small human series 
to above 90, but ranges to below 80 among non- 
human primates. It is merely mentioned in this 
connection that in prenatal life man’s intermembral 
index lies above 100, averaging 133 at the begin- 
ning of the third month, when it still equals this 
index in fetuses of many catarrhine monkeys 
(Schultz, 1926). 

Among the reasons which Jones (1948) has 
given for his proposed, radical separation between 
man and the anthropoid apes are certain relations 
between the ethmoid bone and its neighboring 
cranial elements in the higher primates. If these 
particular relations are studied on the basis of their 
variability, which Jones had failed to consider 
adequately, it can be readily shown that these re- 
lations do not represent human distinctions. To 


* This series is composed of 10 ¢ and 5 2 Negroes, 6 ¢ 
Whites, 1 ¢ Chinese, 1 ¢ American Indian, 1 ¢ Filipino, 
and 1 ¢ Hawaiian. 
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provide statistical data on the topographical varia- 
tions in the relations between the ethmoid and its 
adjoining bones the author has collected the per- 
tinent information in the literature, has examined 
his own material of primate skulls, and has made 
use of the splendid collection of anthropoid crania 
in the U. S. National Museum, Division of Mam- 
mals, and of the fine series of human skulls at 
Howard University, Department of Anatomy. 
The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. D. H. John- 
son for his kind permission to work at the former 
institution and to Dr. W. M. Cobb for the hospital- 
ity and efficient help at the latter place. In addi- 
tion the author has drawn on his records of obser- 
vations on chimpanzee skulls from certain other 
collections, which will be referred to fully in an- 
other, as yet unfinished report. Finally, Mr. F. 
C. Howell of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Chicago has very generously 
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contributed his careful, pertinent observations on 
the cranial series of Guenons and Mangabeys 
which had recently been collected by Dr. S. L. 
Washburn of the same department. 

Figure 5 serves to illustrate the chief variations 
in the cranial features to be discussed below. As 
a general rule the ethmoid bone meets the lacrimal 
bone on the medial wall of the human orbit, form- 
ing a suture at the place of contact, as in A of figure 
5. On the other hand, the frontal and maxillary 
bones meet and form a suture on the medial orbital 
wall, separating the lacrimal and ethmoid bones, 
as in D of figure 5, according to Jones (1948) in 
the majority of gorillas and chimpanzees and in 
some gibbons. Jones admits that the latter rela- 
tion “has been recorded in Man, but only as a very 
rare anomaly.” The gap between these two dif- 
ferent conditions is bridged by occasional varia- 
tions in which the ethmoid, lacrimal, frontal, and 
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A to D show variations in the relations between the ethmoid, lacrimal, frontal, and maxillary bones on 


E to K show variations in the relations between the ethmoid, frontal and sphe- 
noid bones on the floor of the brain case; E to G show the fronto-basilar 


suture. All figures are author’s 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF OrBiITs WITH: 1. LACRIMO- 
ETHMOID SuTURE (As A, Fic. 5), 2. Att Four Bones 
MEETING IN OnE Potnt (As B Anp C, Fic. 5) 
AND 3. FRONTO-MAXILLARY SUTURE 
(as D, Fic. 5) 


Condition 


Total of 
Series of primates orbits 
examined > 

pian. 
New World monkeys 200 100 Sts 
Old World monkeys 770 | 100 0 0 
Gibbons and Siamang 126 100 | O | 0 
Orang-utan 302 100 | O 0 
Chimpanzee 326 50 | 10 40 
(Pygmy chimpanzee only) 20 80 | 10 10 
Gorilla 254 43 co ae 
Man gaz | 8S 4 3 


maxillary bones all meet in one point, as in B and 
C of figure 5. Table 3 shows the distribution of 
these different types of formations on the medial 
walls of the orbits among a total of 1,150 monkeys, 
apes, and men. These data include those recorded 
by Thomson (1890), Bianchi (1895, quoted by 
Le Double), Regnault (1902), Duckworth (1904), 
and Le Double (1906) for a total of 217 Old World 
monkeys and apes and the new data on 93 African 
monkeys, put at the writer’s disposal by Mr. F. C. 
Howell. All other data are based on the author’s 
own, unpublished observations, including those 
on 136 anthropoid skulls at the National Museum 
and on 85 human skulls at Howard University. 
The figures in table 3 are based on the numbers of 
orbits, rather than those of skulls examined, on 
account of the occurrence of asymmetrical condi- 
tions in the right and left orbits of the same skulls. 
Such asymmetries were found in 11 chimpanzees, 
2 gorillas, and 4 human beings, and include even 
cases in which there exist a lacrimo-ethmoid suture 
in one orbit and a fronto-maxillary suture in the 
other orbit. As shown by table 3, the lacrimal 
and ethmoid bones meet and form a suture in all of 
the great many monkeys, gibbons, and orang-utans 
which have been examined so far, whereas in only 
50 per cent of chimpanzees, 43 per cent of gorillas, 
and 93 per cent of men. In the remaining African 
apes and men the frontal and maxillary bones either 
meet in a point or else form a suture through 
broader contact. The latter condition is admittedly 
rare in man, but has been found in 3 per cent of the 
161 perfectly normal human skulls, examined by 
the writer, and a total of 13 other cases have been 
recorded by Turner (1886), Thomson (1890), 
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Regnault (1894), Le Double (1903), and Wolff 
(1906). It is difficult to understand how Jones 
(1948) can claim that in the precise formation of 
the medial orbital wall man is distinct from the 
anthropoid apes, if, as a matter of fact, this lack of 
contact between the ethmoid and lacrimal bones 
occurs in the entire suborder of simian primates 
exclusively in the African anthropoids and in man. 
That this condition exists generally in from 40 to 
50 per cent of these apes, whereas in only 3 per cent 
of men, loses its significance through the fact that 
among the rare chimpanzees from the left bank of 
the Congo river the corresponding percentage 
amounts to only 10, i.e., it is nearer to that of man 
than to that of chimpanzees from the countries to 
the north of the Congo. These findings are most 
readily explained on the basis of ‘the assumption 
of a common origin for man and the anthropoids 
from which they all acquired the potentiality for 
changing the relations between the bones forming 
the medial orbital wall. These changes happen 
to have progressed farther, by having affected a 
larger proportion of the population, in the African 
apes than in man; they are characteristically vari- 
able, ranging from the original broad contact be- 
tween ethmoid and lacrimal, via contact in a mere 
point, to the new lack of contact, including even 
frequent asymmetries. 

Another supposed “Hallmark of Mankind,” 
stressed by Jones (1948) without adequate regard 
for its variability, concerns the relations between 
the ethmoid bone and the sphenoid and frontal 
bones on the anterior floor of the cranial cavity. 
According to Jones the frontals meet in the midline 
behind the ethmoid, separating the latter from the 
sphenoid, in “typical” Old World monkeys and 
anthropoid apes (except the orang-utan), whereas 
in man the ethmoid articulates with the sphenoid 
and only “partial meeting of the frontals hetween 
the ethmoid and sphenoid has been recorded in a 
few cases in Man.” 

There exists a considerable literature, dealing 
with this problem, which was only in part acces- 
sible to the writer. He has consulted the publica- 
tions by the following authors : Sperino and Bovero 
(1896), Le Double (1903), Gregory (1927), and 
Montagu (1943), of which the first was particu- 
larly useful since it carefully describes and illus- 
trates no less than 16 cases with the, in man, 
supposedly rare sutura metopica basilare (or 
fronto-basilar suture), 13 of which exist in per- 
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fectly normal human skulls.° The reports just 
mentioned furnish pertinent observations on a total 
of 79 anthropoid skulls * and 639 human skulls. 
To these the author has been able to add the data 
kindly supplied by Mr. F. C. Howell for 88 Gue- 
nons and Mangabeys and his own observations on 
altogether 611 primate skulls, including 88 an- 
thropoid crania at the National Museum and 89 
human crania at Howard University, the remainder 
of the material being from the collections in the 
writer's laboratory. It must be mentioned here 
that the author can contribute this extensive series 
of endocranial observations only because a great 
many of his monkey skulls had been opened in 
various ways for different purposes and, in the 
case of larger, unopened primate skulls, he used 
successfully a dental mirror and spotlight, inserted 
through the foramen magnum. 

The results of these combined findings can be 
briefly listed as given in table 4, which contains 
the data on a total of 1,393 primate skulls. In spite 
of the fact that Jones (1948) refers to the fronto- 
basilar suture (shown by the examples E to G 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES OF SKULLS WITH: 1. FRONTO- 
BASILAR SUTURE (AS E, F AND G, Fic. 5) or 2. 
SPHENO-ETHMOID SuTURE (As H, J 
AND K, Fic. 5) 





Total of | Fronto- | Spheno- 

Series of primates | skulls basilar | ethmoid 

examined] suture suture 
New World monkeys 42 76 24 

Old World monkeys 336 99.7 0.3 
Gibbons and Siamang 27 100 0 
Orang-utan t. 1 99 
Chimpanzee 86 23 77 
Gorilla 48 52 48 
Man (majority Whites) 764 3 97 
(Negroes only) 129 9 91 








in figure 5) as a “catarrhine specialisation,” this 
suture was found to exist in about three fourths of 
platyrrhine monkeys of the family Cebidae. The 
same suture is present in all but one of 336 Old 
World monkeys. The rare exception was found 
in a perfectly normal, adult baboon which has a 


5 The three cases of Sperino and Bovero from micro- 
cephalics and cretins have not been included in table 4 of 
this paper. 

6 The 24 skulls of great apes from the U. S. National 
Museum, listed by Montagu (1943), have been omitted 
in table 4 to prevent any duplication, because the writer 
has examined a larger number of such skulls at the same 
museum. 
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slender sphenoidal process extending to the eth- 
moid bone, similar to the condition in H of figure 
5. A fronto-basilar suture of varying length exists 
in all gibbons and siamangs, seen so far, but has 
been found (by Le Double, 1903) in only one out 
of ninety orang-utans in which the sphenoid usu- 
ally articulates with the ethmoid more extensively 
than in any other primates, not excepting man (see 
K, fig. 5). In chimpanzees a fronto-basilar suture 
is present in only a minority of the cases and in 
gorillas in about half of all specimens. In man, 
finally, this suture has been found in at least 25 
cases, forming 3.3 per cent of the total material 
examined. If negroes are considered separately, 
this percentage rises to 9, a value which stands 
nearer to the corresponding percentages for chim- 
panzees and orang-utans than the values of the 
latter to that of gorillas. Among the eight human 
skulls (7 adult, 1 infant), in which the writer has 
found fronto-basilar sutures, this interfrontal ar- 
ticulation measures anywhere between 2 and 11 
mm., the maximum being equal to the longest 
fronto-basilar suture in any of the chimpanzees 
seen by the author. A spheno-ethmoid articula- 
tion which Jones (1948) claims for a “hallmark’”’ 
of man, is formed most commonly by only a slender 
sphenoidal process, reaching the ethmoid on a very 
narrow front (as in H, fig. 5). Spheno-ethmoidal 
sutures exist in 91 per cent of negroes, 99 per cent 
of orang-utans, 77 per cent of chimpanzees, and 
48 per cent of gorillas, whereas in only 0 to 0.3 per 
cent of gibbons, siamangs, and all catarrhine mon- 
keys. These simple statistical data do not conflict 
with, but effectively support, the well-founded as- 
sumption of the genetic relationship between man 
and great apes. In regard to these topographical 
relations of the ethmoid bone man is distinct at 
most and only by the frequency distribution of the 
variations in these relations. 

Through the study of individual variations in a 
large and representative material of primates one 
can detect many general evolutionary trends and 
the comparative stages of progress along these 
common trends which have been attained by man 
and the apes. This often reveals unsuspected and 
not insignificant human distinctions of a quantita- 
tive nature. For instance, it is a well known fact 
that all higher primates have in common the com- 
plete lack of an outer tail and a far-reaching reduc- 
tion in the number of vertebrae in the caudal por- 
tion of their spinal columns. This profound evolu- 
tionary change has left the tail vertebrae in a highly 
variable state. As shown by table 5, the number of 
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TABLE 5 


Tue Numpers or CoccyGeEaL VERTEBRAE IN HIGHER PRIMATES ACCORDING TO SCHULTZ AND Straus (1945) 
AND MANy New Recorps OF THE AUTHOR. THE MAJORITY OF THE DATA FOR MAN 
HAS BEEN COLLECTED FROM THE LITERATURE 


Number of vertebrae in per cent of cases 





Primate Specimens ————_——__—_—- 








Gibbon 311 oe a Ri dw | Meith Bud 2.7 
Siamang is | Le ee ae on oe ae | 2.4 
Orang-utan 112 | 5 | 38 47 won) a. | 2.6 
Chimpanzee 128 | | 16 50 | a 9 | - i ae 
Gorilla | 105 pees ae wo) ee 4 | 3.2 
Man | - | | Po | 42 














segments in the degenerated tail region of the average number of coccygeal vertebrae, i. 
spine varies among higher primates between 0 and having been so far affected least by the evolu- 
6. Four, 5, and 6 coccygeal vertebrae are far more tionary trend to reduce the tail, a process which 
frequently encountered in man than in the apes, man has shared with the apes. 

whereas only 1, 2, or 3 of these vertebrae are much In a very similar manner it can be demonstrated 
more common among the latter than in the former. that, on an average, man has not progressed as far 
In consequence it is found that man is distinct as have the great apes along their parallel phylo- 
among higher primates by possessing the largest genetic tendencies to decrease the number of lum- 
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Fic. 6. Dioptrographic drawings of ligamentous trunk skeletons of adult female Macaque (Macaca mulatta), 
Gibbon (Hylobates lar), Negro, and Chimpanzee, reduced to the same distance between first thoracic vertebra 
and caudal end of pelvis. Shrinkage in the spinal columns was held to a negligible minimum by fastening 

metal rods to the columns before and during drying. 
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bar vertebrae and to increase the number of sacral 
vertebrae. Figure 6 serves to illustrate the fol- 
lowing discussion which uses data on vertebral 
variations which have mostly been recorded in 
detail by Schultz and Straus (1945). The lower 
catarrhine primates usually possess 7 lumbar verte- 
brae and only 6 are found in a small minority of the 
cases. Among the higher primates the number of 
segments in the lumbar region has decreased to 
only 5 in the majority of gibbons, siamangs, and 
men, and even to only 4 in the majority of all great 
apes. An occasional orang-utan and roughly one 
third of chimpanzeees and gorillas have already 
only 3 lumbar vertebrae. The average number of 
lumbar vertebrae, which equals anywhere between 
6.5 and 7.0 in Old World monkeys, has dropped 
to 4.0 in orang-utan, 3.6 in chimpanzee, 3.7 in 
gorilla, but not that far in man, namely to only 5.0. 

The number of sacral vertebrae varies among all 
Old World monkeys between 2 and 4, being com- 
monly 3. In all higher primates a larger number 
of vertebrae have become fused to form the sacrum, 
5 being the most frequent number in gibbons, 
siamangs, orang-utans, and men, whereas 6 in 
chimpanzees and gorillas. In the latter the sacrum 
can be composed of even 8 vertebrae. On an aver- 
age man has fewer sacral vertebrae than have the 
great apes. Man, therefore, has been more con- 
servative than the great apes in regard to these 
evolutionary changes in the lumbar and sacral 
portions of the spine. 

The above discussed quantitative differences be- 


TABLE 6 


THE LENGTH OF THE ILIUM BONE IN PERCENTAGE 
OF THE TRUNK HEIGHT, (MEASURED ON THE 
OvuTER Bopy BEFORE PREPARATION 
OF SKELETON) IN SERIES OF ADULT 
CATARRHINE PRIMATES 


| 


oa 

Primate wrens | Average | yerltion 
Macaque 10 | 26.9 | 24.4-29.2 
Baboon 5 | 27.7 | 26.1-30.2 
Guenon 10 23.6 | 20.5-26.7 
Mangabey 5 24.3 | 23.3-25.8 
Langur 5 23.4 | 21.9-25.2 
Proboscis monkey iC 24.2 | 22.6-25.8 
Gibbon | 10 | 32.8 | 31.1-37.3 
Orang-utan 6 | 35.8 | 31.6-37.7 
Chimpanzee 10 | 38.0 | 35.5-42.1 
Gorilla 5 38.2 33.7-40.9 
Man |} 10 | 24.1 | 22.9-25.5 
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tween man and the man-like apes are to a large 
extent connected with a phylogenetic specialization 
in the pelvis which is peculiar to the anthropoids. 
As shown by figure 6, the pelvis of the chimpanzee 
and particularly its iliac portions are strikingly 
higher than those of man. In gorilla and orang- 
utan the pelvis also extends to nearly the last pair 
of ribs, whereas in man there is a wide gap between 
his thorax and the very low iliac blades. From 
the data in table 6 it is apparent that among all 
catarrhine primates only the anthropoids, and es- 
pecially the great apes, have acquired extremely 
lengthened iliac bones. In man this relative ilium 
length has remained fully as short (in relation to 
trunk height) as in the Old World monkeys. The 
unique extension of the anthropoid ilia, accom- 
panied by their long contact with the spinal column, 
has been followed by a gradual transformation of 
last lumbar into first sacral vertebrae, still seen 
by the surprisingly frequent stages of transition, 
including asymmetrical ones, at the lumbo-sacral 
border (for details see Schultz, 1940, 1941, and 
1944), 


AGE CHANGES AND MAN'S DISTINCTIONS 

In early embryonic life all primates are morpho- 
logically alike and differences between the various 
groups and the many species of primates, including 
the manifold distinctions of man, appear only grad- 
ually during growth. For this reason compara- 
tive studies on age changes in primates are es- 
sential in the search for and the understanding of 
all human characteristics. 

To begin with, the duration of the period of 
growth shows among primates a clear trend to be- 
come lengthened with evolutionary specialization. 
In the lowly prosimians growth is practically com- 
pleted at the end of the third year of life, in Old 
World monkeys this period has increased to 7 
years, in the great apes to 11 years, and in man to 
20 years. The maximum period of postnatal 
growth, distinctive of man, appears merely as the 
extreme advance in the same process which has 
affected also the man-like apes, though to a lesser 
degree. 

Differences in developmental changes between 
man and other primates do not necessarily lead 
to differences at the completion of growth. A 
good example of this consists in the sequence of 
eruption of the permanent teeth which, even though 
it is very different in many groups of modern man 
than in the other catarrhines, leaves all Old World 
primates with the same number, types, and essen- 
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tial arrangement of teeth in their finished denti- 
tions. The diagram in figure 7 illustrates the 
gradual shift in the order of dental eruption and 
the specialization of man in this respect (for further 
details and the relevant literature see Schultz, 1935 
and 1949). In the treeshrews, which have been 
assigned to the order of primates by several modern 
taxonomists, no teeth of the first dentition are shed 
and replaced before the eruption of all permanent 
molars which thus form an early addition to the 
masticatory apparatus in these rapidly maturing, 
primitive animals. In the majority of the prosim- 
ians and a few monkeys the deciduous incisors are 
replaced by permanent ones before the last of the 
molar series are added to the dental row. The 
great majority of the monkeys and all the an- 
thropoid apes have acquired a further acceleration 
in the appearance of permanent incisors and a cor- 
responding delay in the addition of even the second 
molars while the eruption of the last molars has 
become postponed until the milk molars have given 
way to permanent premolars. This formula of 
dental eruption has been retained practically un- 
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SCHULTZ 
changed by fossil man and some few groups of 
recent man, according to reports in the literature. 
In most races of modern man there has occurred 
the most extreme and, undoubtedly, rapid and 
recent evolutionary alteration in this ontogenetic 
process, inasmuch as the replacement of the first 
dentition has largely acquired precedence over 
the addition of permanent molars. It is tempting 
to speculate that this human distinction is the result 
of some natural selection, directly connected with 
the extreme prolongation of the period of growth 
in man. The deciduous teeth of man are not more 
durable than those of other primates, yet they have 
to serve in the former for much longer periods 
than in the latter. Hence this newly acquired pre- 
cedence for the replacement of milk teeth over the 
addition of molars is undoubtedly beneficial, if not 
necessary, for man. 

Adult man possesses numerous, detailed, mor- 
phological characteristics which are entirely due 
to minor phylogenetic changes in the rate of growth 
and development in the corresponding bodily parts, 
and are not caused by any deviation from the 
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I = incisor, P = premolar, and C = canine; 


what variable order. 


Diagrammatic representation of the sequence of eruption of the permanent teeth in primates. 


M = molar, 


; parentheses indicate that the particular teeth enclosed erupt in some- 
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GIBBON AD. ORANG-UTAN AD. 





CHIMPANZEE AD. 


Fic. 8. 


GORILLA AD. 


tion and in a 


general direction of developmental differentiation 
common to at least all higher primates. For in- 
stance, in the young of man, apes, and monkeys 
the sternum is composed of a series of separate 
bones, the so-called sternebrae. In Old World 
monkeys these sternebrae remain separate through- 
out life, as shown in figure 8. Only in rare speci- 
mens of an advanced age do the lowest segments 
become fused. In the anthropoids the bones at 
the caudal end of the sternum have usually be- 


MAN JUV. MAN AD. 


The sternum and left cartilaginous sternal ribs in catarrhine primates with completed, but not worn, denti- 


juvenile man. 


come united when adulthood has been attained, 
but at least the uppermost two segments of the 
corpus sterni are still separate at that age, as shown 
by the examples in figure 8. With approaching 
senility the corpus sterni can change into one single 
bone through complete, but late, fusion of all sterne- 
brae in gibbons as well as the great apes, though 
this has been found to be highly variable in all 
anthropoids (Schultz, 1930, 1940, 1941, and 1944). 
In man, finally, the segments of the corpus sterni 
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begin to fuse at the lower end during childhood 
and become solidly united before the dentition 
is completed in the overwhelming majority of the 
cases. Thus the adult sternum of man has be- 
come distinct from the average sterna of adult 
(but not old) apes in consequence of an accelera- 
tion in a developmental trend which shows the 
same direction, but slower rate in the other higher 
primates. 

For and with the acquisition of the erect posture 
in man there had to take place various mechanical 
changes and perfections which still appear only 
gradually during growth. One of these adaptations 
concerns the position of the spinal column within 
the chest. As shown by figure 9, in the largely 
quadrupedal monkeys, such as the macaque, the 
spinal column projects very little into the cavity 
of the thorax which is suspended underneath the 
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Superimposed Outlines of Thoracic Cavities at Level of Ventral Ends of 6th Ribs 


Fic. 9. Tracings of horizontal sections through plaster 
casts of freshly eviscerated chest cavities of a new- 
born and an adult man, an adult Chimpanzee, and an 
adult Macaque, all reduced to same maximum sagittal 
diameter of section. The centers of the sterna are 
superimposed at the short perpendicular line on top. 

spine. In adult man, on the other hand, the verte- 
bral column has shifted toward the center of the 
chest cavity, which is a much more advantageous 
position for the efficient support of the weight of 
the upper parts of the erect body. In adults of the 
great apes, as in the chimpanzee shown in figure 
9, the relative position of the spine approaches that 
in adult man very closely, showing in this respect 
a surprising degree of “preparedness” for erect 
posture. In early stages of development this posi- 
tion of the spine, relative to the thoracic cavity, 
is in all primates very much as it remains to adult 
life in monkeys, and even as late as at birth is man 
in this respect still more monkey-like than typically 
human (see fig. 9). The distinction of adult man 
represents merely the extreme of an ontogenetic 
innovation which as such is clearly recognizable in 
all higher primates. 
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The same general conclusion is applicable to an- 
other condition in the spinal column which is il- 
lustrated by the examples in figure 10. It is a well- 
known fact that in adult man the sacrum forms 
the roof, rather than the posterior wall, of the pelvic 
cavity and that only the presacral part of the spinal 
column is held erect. This causes an abrupt change 
in the direction of the lumbar and sacral portions 
of the spine and the formation of a striking prom- 
ontory at the lumbo-sacral border, as shown by 
the last curve in figure 10. No such promontory 
exists at early developmental stages in any primate. 
The author has never found an indication of a true 
promontory in the great many newborn and in- 
fantile monkeys which he has eviscerated, but 
toward the completion of growth there appears in 
most catarrhine monkeys a slight tilting of the 
sacrum so that its ventral surface forms an angle 
with the general direction of the ventral profile of 
the lumbar spine. This angle, measured in freshly 
eviscerated animals, can amount to 13° in some 
adult monkeys. According to the author’s deter- 
minations this angle measures between 18° and 24° 
in (10) adult gibbons, between 23° and 30° in 
(4) adult orang-utans, and over 30° in all (7) 
adults of the African great apes. At birth this 
angle equals only 8° in an ape, but already 20° 
in man, as shown by the examples in figure 10. 
It is seen that the tendency for the formation of a 
promontory through a change in the direction of 
the sacrum away from the general axis of the spine 
appears only late in juvenile life and remains very 
feeble in catarrhine monkeys, it becomes evident 
at earlier stages of growth and progresses much 
farther in the anthropoid apes, especially the Afri- 
can ones, and it begins to operate already during 
prenatal growth and rapidly attains its extreme 
result in man. This human distinction represents, 
properly speaking, merely an intensification and 
acceleration in the same ontogenetic process which 
has been acquired by all higher primates. In all 
probability this process has become perfected in 
man together with the acquisition of the erect 
posture. 

Among all primates man possesses the largest 
brain at the completion of growth. The cranial 


cavity, which contains the brain, has a volume of 
roughly 1,500 cc. in an average fully grown man, 
or far more than in any recent non-human pri- 
mates, among which this cranial capacity ranges 
only up to 685 cc., a value found by Randall (1943- 
1944) in one huge gorilla. Naturally, the absolute 
size of the brain has much less significance for 
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comparisons than has this size in its relation to 
the size of the entire body. Since reliable measure- 
ments of the volumes of the brain and of the whole 
body are difficult to obtain for wild-shot primates 
in the field, the cranial capacity is substituted as 
a closely corresponding and accurately determined 
representation of brain volume, and body weight 
for body volume on the justifiable assumption that 
the specific gravity of all primates equals roughly 
1.0. The author has collected many data on cranial 
capacity and body weight in normal primates and 
has expressed the former (in cc.) in percentage 
of the latter (in g.), obtaining thereby strictly com- 
parable indices, representing the relative size of 
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the brain. Only a few examples of these relative 
capacities can here be quoted: at the completion of 
growth these percentages average 2.02 in man (26 
inales and females of several races ), 1.94 in gibbons 
(82 Hylobates lar), and 2.97 in Squirrel monkeys 
(14 Saimiri orstedii), but the body weights aver- 
age in the human series 69.6 kg., in the gibbon 
series 5.5 kg. and in the last series only 0.86 kg. 
Adult man, therefore, has a relative brain size which 
is nearly equalled or even surpassed by the relative 
brain size of some other adult primates, but all of 
the latter are very much smaller animals. In pri- 
mates with body weights similar to those of man 
the relative brain size is very much smaller, For 
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Tracings of midsagittal sections of plaster casts of eviscerated abdominal cavities, showing the exact ven- 
tral profiles of the lumbar and sacral regions of the vertebral column in some catarrhine primates. 


The lumbo- 


sacral border or promontory is indicated by the horizontal lines. 
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instance, it averages only 0.76 in 18 adult orang- 
utans with a mean body weight of 54.9 kg., only 
0.92 in 18 adult chimpanzees with a mean body 
weight of 41.7 kg., and even only 0.40 in 9 adult 
gorillas with a mean body weight of 154.6 kg. 
From these data it becomes evident that adult man 
has the proportionately largest brain among adult 


primates of similar body size. This is shown also 
by figure 11 which gives the growth curves for the 
relative cranial capacity in different groups of 
catarrhines.’ In all primates the brain grows very 
rapidly during prenatal life when the human dis- 
tinction in relative brain size among types of cor- 
responding general size has not yet appeared. For 
instance, in a human fetus, weighing 550 g., the rel- 
ative cranial capacity amounts to 12.5, or exactly 
the same as in a newborn Spider monkey, weigh- 
ing 510 g., and somewhat less than in a chimpanzee 
fetus of 570 g. with a relative capacity of 14.4 or 
in a newborn macaque of 400 g. with a correspond- 
ing percentage of 13.0. During the later stages 
of prenatal and all of postnatal life the body weight 
increases more intensively than the size of the 
brain, causing the relative cranial capacity to drop 
continuously, but this difference in growth rates 
differs markedly in the various major groups of 
primates, as is demonstrated in figure 11 by the 
divergence of the curves. In man the brain con- 
tinues to grow for a relatively longer part of the 
period of increase in general body size than in 
monkeys and apes, in which the brain attains prac- 
tically its final size at an early age. These data, 
together with figure 11, must suffice here to show 
that adult man’s distinction in regard to relative 
brain size is primarily due to his ontogenetic spe- 
cialization, consisting in the continuation and in- 
tensification of brain growth beyond the degree of 
such specialization reached by the great apes. The 
same sort of ontogenetic specialization has shifted 
the growth curve for the relative brain size of great 
apes away from the curve for the lower catarrhines 
and toward the curve for man. 

It has long and often been claimed that the ex- 
treme increase in the size of the human brain be- 
came possible only after the acquisition of the 
erectly held spine on which the heavy head could 
rest in ideal balance. Knauer (1916), e.g., had 


* It is of special interest to find that the author’s data for 
all three types of great apes fit very closely in a single 
growth curve and that, likewise, those for the many genera 
of Old World monkeys form only one curve, except the 
baboons, as shown in figure 11 (for further details see 
Schultz, 1941). 
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discussed this at length and had concluded (in 
free translation) : 


Such an enormous brain development as man has ex- 
perienced—the most important result of erect posture 
—could be reached only through the perfected posi- 
tion of equilibrium of the head, because this huge 
brain represents a luxury-organ. Alone in this way 
did weight acquire an entirely subordinate role, since 
it acts in a position of rest only as pressure on the 
supporting structure and the muscle apparatus is 
needed very little to maintain this position. 


There is no denying the facts that among adults 
the fulcrum of the head lies much nearer to (but 
still far from) the center of gravity of the head in 
man than in any other primate and that this rela- 
tive position of the fulcrum of the head, which is 
distinctive of man, is advantageous for the erect 
posture. Naturally, however, it is the weight of the 
entire head and not that of the brain alone, which 
is the essential factor in this connection. While 
the brain has increased in size during human evolu- 
tion, the face, particularly the dental apparatus, 
has decreased so that the relative weight of the 
entire head has become actually smaller in modern 
man than in many apes and monkeys. This is 
shown by the following data, recorded by the au- 
thor (1942) in a special study on head balance: 
the weight of the entire head in percentage of the 
weight of the whole body averages in eight adult 
human beings 5.4, whereas in three adult chimpan- 
zees 5.8, in an adult orang-utan it equals also 5.8, 
and in two adult gibbons 7.2 and 7.3, respectively. 
Among adult monkeys this percentage can rise 
to even higher values, such as 8.9 in a mandrill 
and 10.5 in a macaque. In all these apes and 
monkeys the proportionately heavy head is hinged 
more in front of than above the spine and hence 
requires a strong musculature for being maintained 
in that position. It is seen that an increase in brain 
weight alone cannot be the answer to the question 
why the comparatively light human head had not 
retained a position relative to the spine similar 
to that in all non-human primates. The profound 
phylogenetic change in this relation between head 
and spine in man can be understood only as an 
ontogenetic specialization, as will be discussed 
briefly below. 

The occipital condyles, which determine the posi- 
tion of the fulcrum of the head, lie relatively far 
forward on the skull base in fetuses of all primates 
and even in early infantile life. There exists as 
yet little difference in this respect between man, 
apes and monkeys, as shown by the few examples 
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in figure 12 (more examples have been published 
by Schultz, 1949). During postnatal growth the 
relative position of the atlanto-occipital joint un- 
dergoes practically no change from its fetal and 
infantile condition in man, but in the other primates 
it shifts backward in varying and always marked 
degrees. At the same time the face grows forward 
and downward much more in nearly all non-human 
primates than in man in whom the size and direc- 
tion of the facial profile change postnatally less 
than in all apes and most monkeys. Adult man is 
distinct among adult primates by possessing oc- 
cipital condyles situated far forward on the cranial 
base and by having the face well behind a line per- 
pendicular to the base of the skull at its anterior 
end. These human distinctions represent primarily 
ontogenetic specializations, namely in this case 
the suppression of those growth changes common 
to monkeys and apes, which produce the ontogene- 
tically late positions of the condyles and the face, 
characteristic of all non-human primates. That 
man has become able to reach adulthood while 
retaining essentially infantile conditions in these 
features of the head appears as a less profound 
innovation through the finding that the amount 
of ontogenetic change in these respects varies 
greatly among apes and monkeys. For instance, 
in the so-called pygmy chimpanzee the position 
of the occipital condyles and that of the face change 
as a rule appreciably less during growth than they 
do in other chimpanzees and among the usually 
long-snouted baboons the Gelada retains the in- 
fantile size and position of the face much more 
closely than do other members of that group of 
monkeys, as is shown by the examples in figure 12. 

As a final example of the significance of variabil- 
ity and of ontogeny for the evaluation of the dis- 
tinctions of adult man the conditions of the mastoid 
process are briefly mentioned here. This large 
bony process behind the external opening of the 
ear in adult man is commonly regarded as a human 
peculiarity. For instance, Weber (1927-1928) 
‘states in his great textbook of mammalian anatomy 
(in free translation): “In man alone does the 
Mastoid attain the size of his Processus mastoideus, 
most likely in consequence of the importance of the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle, which inserts on it, 
for the maintenance and rotation of the head in 
the erect position.” The writer has never seen 
what could properly be called a mastoid process 
in any Old World monkey, but among the exten- 
sive series of adult anthropoid ape skull, examined 
by him, it was found that the mastoid region is 
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extraordinarily variable, as he has described and 
illustrated in another paper (1950). In chimpan- 
zees and, especially, in gorillas there can appear 
late in growth true mastoid processes which are 
fully comparable in size and shape with those of 
man. In the latter, however, these processes de- 
velop in all cases, whereas in the apes they remain 
small, except in a minority of the specimens. In 
man the mastoid processes begin to form early in 
postnatal life, but in apes they never become 
noticeable before the approach of adulthood and 
then only in occasional specimens. The largest 
mastoid processes have been encountered by the 
writer in old gorillas and chimpanzees. From this 
can be concluded that the formation of mastoid 
processes is the result of an ontogenetic innovation 
which has led to the late development of these 
structures in only a part of the populations of apes 
and to their comparatively early and constant 
development in man. Only in this restricted sense 


can the mastoid process be regarded as a distinc- 
tion of man. 


SUMMARY 


Man’s exact place among the primates has to 
be determined on the basis of the characters which 
are peculiar to man. Such peculiarities can rep- 
resent absolute, constant distinctions, deeply rooted 
in the genetic endowment of all individuals, or 
they can consist of conditions which differ between 
man and one or another group of non-human pri- 
mates only quantitatively. In the latter case it 
may be merely the percentage frequency of occur- 
rence of a condition which has become peculiar 
to man, or a given human feature may have changed 
primarily only in regard to the age of its appear- 
ance, disappearance, rate of differentiation, etc., 
thereby producing an alteration in the end-result 
of the respective growth process. The important 
evaluation of all qualitative and quantitative human 
characteristics depends upon whether they con- 
stitute radically new specializations or manifesta- 
tions of general evolutionary trends, common to 
man and at least some other primates, which have 
merely affected man to a distinctive, but not neces- 
sarily to the highest, degree. By stressing these 
generalizations this paper reviews critically some 
of the physical distinctions, which have been 
claimed for man, and attempts to analyze and in- 
terpret these and other distinctions on the basis of 
their variability and ontogeny and through com- 
parisons with corresponding conditions in non- 
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human primates. The following main topics have 
been discussed in varying detail: 

The great emphasis of older (and some recent) 
writers on the profound distinctiveness of man’s 
feet and his posture is no longer justified in the 
light of our present knowledge of primates. 

The important role of variability in the study of 
human distinctions is illustrated by a series of ex- 
amples. Thus, it is shown that man does not pos- 
sess the relatively longest lower extremities of all 
primates, as is commonly claimed, since individual 
variations in this respect do share part of their 
ranges in man and some other primates. The de- 
tailed relations between certain bones of the skull, 
particularly those between the ethmoid and sur- 
rounding elements, differ in their general averages 
between man and the African apes. With the sup- 
port of large series of new data it is shown that 
these relations vary extensively in some of the 
higher primates and do not conflict with, but 
strongly indicate a close relationship between man 
and the great apes, man being distinct only re- 
garding the frequency of certain variations in 
these conditions. Such distinctions in the fre- 
quency distribution of variations are shown to exist 
also in the numbers of segments in some spinal 
regions. Thus, man is distinct among higher pri- 
mates by having retained the largest average num- 
ber of tail vertebrae, but the ranges of individual 
variations in this number overlap extensively with 
the corresponding ranges in the anthropoid apes. 
The variations in the numbers of lumbar and of 
sacral vertebrae are markedly influenced by the 
specialized lengthening of the iliac portions of the 
pelvis in the apes, a lengthening lacking in man, 
who is distinguished among the higher primates 
by possessing the proportionately shortest iliac 
hones and, partly on that account, one of the high- 
est average numbers of lumbar vertebrae. 

The gradual emergence of human distinctions 
in the course of growth in consequence of specializ- 
ations in developmental processes is demonstrated 
by a variety of examples. Some of these deal with 
accelerations, others with retardations in ontogene- 
tic conditions which, as such, are not limited to 
man. Among the higher primates there has pre- 
vailed a general trend to lengthen the period of 
postnatal growth. This change has reached its 
extreme in man and has been accompanied by 
numerous modifications in the sequence and rate 
of developmental processes. For instance, the 
bony parts of the sternum, which remain separate 
throughout life in Old World monkeys, tend to 
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fuse at the lower sternal end with or after the at- 
tainment of adulthood in the man-like apes, among 
which all parts become united only in old speci- 
mens. In man all the initially separate bones of 
the corpus sterni become fused late in juvenile life, 
this fusion starting also at the lower end, and un- 
divided corpora sterni are typical of adult man. 

The position of the spinal column within the 
chest cavity has shifted toward the center of the 
thorax in all higher primates and most of all in 
erect, adult man. This relative position does not 
change with age in monkeys, but shifts forward 
during growth in the higher primates as an onto- 
genetic innovation which is alike in direction, but 
differs in degree, in man and the apes. The forma- 
tion of a promontory at the lumbo-sacral border 
appears at a late stage of growth and remains very 
feeble in all monkeys. In the apes this promontory 
develops earlier and reaches greater perfection than 
in monkeys. In man this bending of the spinal 
column begins before birth and progresses to an 
extreme degree postnatally, producing one of 
man’s purely quantitative distinctions. 

Adult man possesses the proportionately largest 
brain among primates of similar body size at the 
completion of their growth, but this distinction does 
not yet exist at early stages of development. The 
growth curve for relative brain size has become 
shifted in the apes in the same direction, but not 
as far, as in man away from the corresponding 
curve for lower catarrhines. Adult man is unique 
by having the head resting on the spine nearly in 
a state of equilibrium through the extreme forward 
position of the occipital condyles. This position of 
the condyles is typical for early fetal life in all pri- 
mates, but becomes rapidly changed in monkeys 
and apes in which the condyles move with growth 
from near the center of gravity toward the back 
of the head. This ontogenetic process has become 
lost in man whose occipital condyles remain 
throughout life in the characteristically fetal 
position. 

These random examples, naturally, do not pre- 
tend to include all of the many human distinctions. 
The conditions discussed here have been chosen 
merely to demonstrate the help which can be ex- 
pected from the study of variability and of growth 
changes in human characteristics for the investiga- 
tion of man’s evolutionary history. Generally 
speaking, the chief and universal human distinc- 
tion consists in his peculiar combination of char- 
acters which, singly, are distinct only with the 
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limitations resulting from the factors of variability 
and age. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


President, University of Pennsylvania 


(Dinner Address, 


IN responding to your invitation to speak this 
evening, I will discuss the relationship of our 
American foreign policy to our American philos- 
ophy of the nature of man. 

I will speak bluntly. But in doing so it is not 
my intention to be dogmatic. Neither do I wish to 
be partisan. I strongly supported Wendell Willkie 
in his superb “loyal opposition” speech of 1940. 
That speech marked the real beginning of our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

I have continued to believe since that time, and 
do now, that a bipartisan policy is essential for a 
great democracy which leads the world in produc- 
tion and in credit, as the United States now does. 

The forthright and emphatic observations which 
I will make tonight are rather for the purpose of 
silhouetting with clarity certain fundamental as- 
pects of our post-war foreign policy so as to con- 
tribute to the process of examining and thinking 
through, of differing and revising, that policy, all 
of which is so vastly important at this juncture of 
world affairs. 

Obviously, the most important question in our 
foreign policy is that of our position with reference 
to the Soviet Union of Russia and this question 
overshadows all others in importance. If our 
policy successfully evolves, and if the Soviet Union 
does not commit aggression, then it is clear that 
we can look forward to a long period of world 
peace. The rulers of Russia definitely and openly 
follow a different fundamental philosophy of the 
nature of man from the one we follow. Theirs is a 
materialistic philosophy. It is based on the con- 
cept of the subordinate status of one man to an- 
other, of his possessing rights only as they are 
given to him by those in command of the society in 
which he lives, of might making right. In that 
philosophy man’s value is limited to his material 
being ; there is no recognition of his spiritual value, 
and there is no God. 

That philosophy of materialism and force was 
given partial expression by the Sophists and Epi- 
cureans of ancient Greece, and it can be traced from 
them through the seventeenth-century French ma- 
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terialists, through Hobbes, through Hegel and 
Feuerbach of Germany, Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, and Lenin to Hitler and Stalin. 

The current method of implementing that philos- 
ophy is through the establishment of nationalist 
dictatorships over highly centralized governmental, 
economic, and social systems, with each national 
dictatorship subordinate to the central dictatorship 
in the Kremlin in Moscow. Its method of ad- 
vance is a combination of the use of materialistic 
promises, which are particularly effective with peo- 
ple of low economic status; of military force for 
direct or indirect pressure; and of highly trained 
and intensely zealous subversive agents. 

Through the combination of these three methods 
of what can only be called aggression, vast areas of 
the world have been brought under the Soviet sys- 
tem. In Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Eastern Germany, and China, six 
hundred millions of people have been brought 
under that domination in a brief space of five years 
since the end of World War II. Throughout this 
area the citizenry has less of freedom now than 
was enjoyed in the generation before World War 
Il. Throughout this vast territory, twenty years 
ago, the men and women of other parts of the world 
could move about with comparative security and 
freedom; ideas and merchandise and _ personal 
friendships were easily exchanged. 

These are the facts which are today causing an 
increased realization that the United States of 
America has been losing the cold war during these 
five years since World War II. These are the facts 
that call for a searching re-analysis of our country’s 
foreign policy. 

There is no need to review the philosophy of the 
nature of man upon which this nation is founded. 
We all know that our philosophy is based on the 
concept of the natural rights of man, that he was 
meant to be free; that it insists on his inherent 
worth and dignity, his spiritual quality, his rela- 
tionship to God, and his brotherhood to his fellow 
man. 

There are some shreds of evidence of the welling 
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up of the concept of natural rights in the misty 
glimpses of the earliest history of civilization when 
the workers on the pyramids and on the drainage 
projects of the Nile Valley demanded that not only 
Pharoah’s court, but the workers, too, were entitled 
to the right to worship Ra, the Sun God, and re- 
ceive the benefits therefrom, rather than to be 
limited to the worship of Osiris, God of the Earth 
and Underground. 

In any event the development of this philosophy 
is clearly evident in ancient Athens, in the writings 
of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle with their un- 
folding views of justice and of law. It is given 
major impetus by Christianity, in some respects 
by Judaism, and traces its development to the con- 
stitutionalism of ancient Rome, to Magna Carta, 
to Locke, to the founders of our own United States, 
to the Declaration of Independence, to the Bill of 
Rights, to Jefferson, and to Lincoln. 

It is this philosophy of the nature of man that has 
had predominant influence upon the governmental, 
economic, and social systems of the Western civil- 
ization, of nearly all the nations of Europe, of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, of the United 
States of America, and has had a considerable im- 
pact in all other portions of the world. 

But set against this philosophy, if you will, the 
foreign policy of our country since World War II. 
Its policy with reference to the Soviet Union and 
those motivated by the opposing, materialistic 
philosophy has been one of containment and of ce- 
fensive tactics. This has been expressed most def- 
initely by the articles of Mr. George Kennan, who 
has been Chairman of the Planning Staff in the 
State Department. It has been enunciated in many 
statements and actions by the Secretary of State 
and by the President, in terms of holding the line, 
of defensive tactics, and of waiting for the dust to 
settle. 

I submit to you that a defensive policy of mere 
containment toward a doctrine and a power that is 
suppressing other men is not true to, nor worthy 
of the dynamic philosophy of the individual free- 
dom of man upon which this nation is tounded. 

I submit that this nation cannot and must not be 
content with containment. 

I submit that the continuance of a defensive ap- 
proach of containment will lead to continued losses 
in the cold war and increase the likelihood of the 
ultimate necessity of fighting a hot war. 

I submit that a defensive policy of containment 
takes away the very dynamics of our own great 
philosophy of the inherent dignity of man—that he 
was meant to be free! 
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This philosophy of ours is not a negative defen- 
sive philosophy, and it cannot be successfully served 
by a negative, defensive foreign policy. It does 
not permit us smugly to accept misery or suffering 
or slavery or crime within our nation. Neither 
does it permit us to be satisfied negatively to hold 
a line against the cruel oppression of one-third of 
all the peoples on earth by a dictatorial, materialis- 
tic hierarchy of ruthless rulers. 

If our foreign policy is to be true to our basic 
philosophy, it must have as its top objective 
the expansion of the individual freedom of men 
throughout the world. It must set forth a mission 
of America to contribute to rising standards of 
living and the increased enjoyment of natural hu- 
man rights, in every nation on every continent. 
Only such a policy is true to our philosophy. If 
other men are our brothers, if we are to have a 
regard for the human dignity and the fundamental 
rights of other men, we cannot rest on a defensive 
basis. 

We must not permit an outmoded concept of 
absolute national sovereignty to keep us from af- 
firmatively pressing for increased freedoin of other 
peoples under other governments. 

Benjamin Franklin visualized America’s great- 
ness long before independence. Writing to an 
Englishman in 1767 he said, with an optimism and 
imagination that has become part of the American 
fabric: 


But America must become a great country, populous 
and mighty; and will, in less time than is generally 
conceived, be able to shake off any shackles that may 
be imposed upon her. In the meantime every act of 
oppression will sour their tempers . . . for the seeds 
of liberty are universally there, and nothing can eradi- 
cate them. 


Such expressions by Franklin, by John Dickinson, 
by James Wilson, by Thomas Paine, by John 
Adams, by Alexander Hamilton, were the freedom 
seeds of ferment that were finally brought to 
fruition by the document that best of all expresses 
American adherence to the absolute moral values 
and the positive optimism of the Christian demo- 
cratic stream of thought, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Abraham Lincoln in speaking of the Declaration 
of Independence in February 1861, as he paused 
for a few hours here in Philadelphia on his way 
from Illinois to his first inauguration, said: 


I have never had a feeling politically that did not 


spring from the Declaration of Independence. I have 
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often inquired of myself what great principle it was 
that kept this confederacy so long together. 


It was 
not the mere matter of the separation of the colonies 
from the mother land but something in that declaration 
giving liberty, not alone to the people of this country 
but hope for the world for all future time. It was 
that which gave promise that in due time the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that 
all should have an equal chance. This is the sentiment 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 

I would rather be assassinated on the spot than sur- 
render it. 


It must have been a moving scene, this informal, 
simple expression of quiet optimism by a humble 
man suddenly called to lead his people in the great- 
est crisis of their history. His formulation of the 
belief that American democracy would give life 
and hope to an oppressed and suffering world is 
a classic expression of the traditional doctrine and 
mission of the United States to hold steadfastly be- 
fore the peoples of the earth the ideal of the free 
and self-governing individual and to pursue affirm- 
ative policy of action leading to its attainment. 

But we cannot use aggressive military force in 
an effort to advance human freedom. For modern 
war enslaves men, victors as well as vanquished, 
to the consequences of the destruction and the de- 
gradation and the demoralization of war. An ag- 
gressive war, or a preventive war, would not win 
freedom for mankind. It would increase the dan- 
ger of the loss of freedom for all men. We must be 
strong and alert to defend with military action the 
cause of freedom, and prepared and determined to 
win if military action is thrust upon us. But we 
must not contemplate, we must never initiate, mili- 
tary action in a false hope of winning freedom for 
men by that tragic route. 

What I do urge is a great offensive for the cause 
of the freedom of mankind in the cold war clash 
of ideas, of social orders, of economic systems, and 
of spiritual values. 

This would require a change to an affirmative 
American economic policy in Asia. It would ne- 
cessitate a change in the emphasis and volume and 
methods of sending information and ideas beyond 
the Iron Curtain. It would include a change in 
the position and actions of our American delegation 
in the United Nations Assembly and other United 
Nations units. It would result in this cold war 
battlecry: We want more freedom for the people 
in Poland, in Rumania, in Hungary, in Czecho- 


slovakia, in Eastern Germany, in China, and in 
Russia itself. 


We want to see a gain in the stand- 
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ard of living of the peoples of each of these coun- 
tries and in all other countries of the world. 

This foreign policy would carry with it definite 
emphasis upon the importance of continued prog- 
ress in civil rights and in standards of living within 
our own country. It would carry with it urgent 
pressure toward increased progress for colonial and 
dependent peoples throughout the world. 

This nation was founded upon a very powerful 
and, I believe, a very true philosophy of the nature 
of man. We must think through our foreign policy 
in relationship to that philosophy. If we do I am 
confident it will be the most dynamic foreign policy 
of all times, even as that same philosophy em- 
bodied in domestic policy has had tremendous con- 
sequences in social, economic, and political affairs. 

If we successfully implement such a policy, I am 
confident it will be a foreign policy that will lead 
to victory in the cold war. It will lead, in this 
next half-century, to progress in the material and 
spiritual well-being of mankind that will eclipse all 
other periods of history. If we embark on a foreign 
policy consistent with our fundamental philosophy, 
and vigorously implement it, the odds are high that 
the great advances of science will be used for hu- 
man happiness rather than human horror. 

Those gathered in this room tonight, and their 
fellows among the philosophers, scholars, and 
scientists of this nation, can think through and 
clarify and lead in this process better than anyone 
else. You are not hemmed in by the necessity of 
administering a multitude of day-to-day details of 
current foreign policy. You are not limited by any 
natural inclination to excuse or extenuate previous 
actions of government. Neither is your thinking 
unbalanced by any pressure of partisan opposition. 
Already I see evidence of such a deeper analysis 
on every hand, as in the recent lengthy discussion 
of this problem by President Whitney Griswold of 
Yale. 

My plea then is that you think and discuss and 
write and speak in the most fundamental and far- 
reaching manner upon the number one question 
of the world—what should be the foreign policy 
of our country—founded as it is on a philosophy of 
individual human freedom—as it faces, across the 
world, the Soviet Union of Russia, whose rulers 
are devoted to a philosophy of materialistic domina- 
tion of one man over many men. 

Your voices and those of your fellows will carry 
conviction, and I am therefore optimistic about the 
future of the freedom of men. I am optimistic 


about the future of our United States of America. 
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ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FORCES ON SUPERCONDUCTORS 


WILLIAM V. HOUSTON 


President, The Rice Institute 
(Read April 21, 1950) 


DwRING the first half of the twentieth century, 
our understanding of the behavior of solid bodies 
in terms of the electrons and atomic nuclei of 
which they are composed has increased tre- 
mendously. The start of the electron theory of 
solids by H. A. Lorentz in the first years of the 
century! was a crude but effective beginning. 
The first application of quantum theory by 
Born and von Karman,’ and by Debye,’ in 
1913 gave an understanding of specific heats; 
and the application of quantum mechanics to 
the electrons by Sommerfeld in 19274 led to 
extended and continuing activity in this field. 
There now exists a fairly satisfactory, at least 
qualitative, understanding of practically all 
properties. It is often assumed that a quantita- 
tive understanding requires only more extensive 
mathematical analysis. 

Nevertheless there is one outstanding excep- 
tion, the phenomenon of superconductivity. 
Because of its unique position as an unresolved 
puzzle, it has received much attention in various 
laboratories since the war. The phenomenon 
was discovered by K. Onnes in 19115 and named 
““superconductivity’’ because the metals exhibit- 
ing it seemed to lose all of their electrical resist- 
ance below a certain very low temperature of 
transition 7,. In 1935 F. and H. London® 
proposed a new concept of superconductivity in 
which the magnetic properties of a supercon- 
ductor are emphasized rather than the electrical 
conductivity. Much of the recent work has 


1 See for example Lorentz, H. A., The theory of electrons, 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1909. 

2 Born, M., and Th. v. Karman, Uber Schwingungen in 
Raumgittern, Physikal. Ztschr. 13: 297, 1912. 

3 Debye, P., Zur Theorie der Spezifischen Warmen, Ann. 
d. Physik 39: 789, 1912. 

4Sommerfeld, A., Zur Elektronentheorie der Metalle 
auf Grund der Fermischen Statistik, Ztschr. f. Physik 
47: 1, 1928. 

5 Kamerlingh-Onnes, 
122c, 1911. 

®6 London, F. and H., Electromagnetic equations of the 
supraconductor, Proc. Roy. Soc. 149A: 71, 1935. 
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been directed toward an examination of the 
implications of the new formulation which has 
shown itself very satisfactory in correlating the 
observations. Recently Mr. Muench, Dr. Squire, 
and | have carried out at the Rice Institute some 
experiments designed to examine the conse- 
quences of the theory with respect to the force 
transmitted to a superconducting body by the 
currents flowing in it. 

In the usual Maxwell theory of normal con- 
ductors the force equation is 


F = pE + ixB, (1) 


where F is the force per unit volume, p is the 
electric charge density, E is the electric field 
strength, i is the electric current density, and 
B is the magnetic induction. The first term on 
the right hand side of equation (1) seems quite 
easy to understand. The field acts on both the 
negative electrons and the positive ions. If the 
charge density is negative, the electrons pre- 
dominate and a net force is exerted on them. 
The excess charge is at the surface and is held in 
the conductor by forces existing at the surface. 
Hence the electrons transmit to the conductor, 
by way of the surface, the force exerted on them 
by the electric field. A slight modification of 
the argument makes clear the mechanism of 
transmission of the force in case the net charge 
density is positive. 

The second part of the right side of equation 
(1), the force on an ordinary conductor carrying 
a current in a magnetic field, was discovered and 
measured 130 years ago. It is the basis of the 
electrical power industry, and yet its detailed 
mechanism in terms of electrons and the atomic 
structure of the conductor is subject to easy 
misinterpretation. 

The usual situation, in which the conductor is 
a thin wire, tends to produce a false sense of com- 
prehension. Figure 1 shows a simple schematic 
picture of this situation. The physicist sees in 
his mind’s eye the wire filled with a swarm of 
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Fic. 1. A possible but incorrect picture of the effect of a 
magnetic field on the conducting electrons in a wire. 


He sees the whole swarm 
drifting along the wire to produce a current. 
And in the magnetic field he sees the swarm 
deflected, pushed against the surface of the 
wire, and so applying a force to the wire itself. 
The picture is simple and satisfying, but it is 
deceptive. 

Figure 2 shows schematically an experiment 
to bring out clearly the fact that the boundaries 
of the wire are not essential to the phenomenon. 
In this case the conductor is a long strip, and 
the current flows from one edge to the other along 
paths connecting the two sliding contacts. The 
strip experiences a force of the same magnitude 
as would be experienced by a transverse wire. 
Clearly the force is not associated with a surface. 
It must be transmitted directly to the atoms in 
the body of the metal. And it is transmitted 
before the electrons have a chance to depart 
significantly from the paths they would take in 
the absence of the field. In fact, in some cases, 
the current lines are deformed a trifle in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the force is exerted. 
This deflection of the current lines corresponds 
to the Hall effect, which is small and may be of 
either sign. 

Such a simple experiment shows clearly that 
the interaction between the atoms and even 
the so-called ‘free electrons’ is very strong. 
It must be strong because these “‘free’’ electrons 
very largely hold the metal together. Even 
though they seem free to move under the in- 
fluence of a field, they are really quite tightly 
bound and very quickly transfer any excess 
momentum to the crystal lattice. 


negative electrons. 


One may then raise the question, What 
happens in a superconductor? Here the super- 
conducting electrons appear really free. A 


current once started in a superconducting circuit 
will continue for many hours without apparent 
diminution. If the strip in figure 2 were super- 
conducting would it still experience the usual 
force, or would the electron paths through the 
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metal merely be those of free particles in crossed 
electric and magnetic fields? 

The experiment as illustrated has not been 
performed on a superconductor, but the con- 
verse experiment of the Faraday disk has been 
carried out by Professor Squire’ and myself at 
the Rice Institute and later with more pre- 
cision by Wexler and Corak* at Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories. 

The scheme of the Faraday disk is illustrated 
in figure 3. In such an experiment the disk is 
rotated about its axis and the electromotive 
force between the axle and the edge is measured 
with a potentiometer. This is clearly the con- 
verse of the experiment by which a current is 
passed from the shaft to the rim of the wheel 
and the torque is measured. 

When the Faraday disk is made of a super- 
conductor a new complication sets in. The 
magnetic flux through the disk is reduced to 
zero. Figure 4 shows a section through the 


7 Houston, W. V., and C. F. Squire, Electromagnetic 
induction in a superconductor, Phys. Rev. 76: 85-86, 1949. 
8’ Wexler, Aaron, and W. S. Corak, Magnetic properties 
of a rotating superconductor, Phys. Rev. 78: 260-265, 1950. 


Fic. 2. An experiment to show that the force on an 
ordinary conductor carrying a current in a magnetic 
field is not associated with the surfaces of the con- 
ductor. 
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Fic. 3. 


The Faraday Disk. 


ellipsoidal disk we used and shows roughly the 
magnetic field around it. With no field passing 
through the disk no electromotive force is to be 
expected and none is observed, within the limits 
of sensitivity of the apparatus. One may then 
return to the question of the cylindrical wire in 
the magnetic field. If it is a superconductor, 
the field will go around, not through it. Will it 
then experience the expected force, no force, 
or some other force? 

According to the view of superconductivity 
proposed by London, and amplified by von 
Laue,’ the magnetic flux is not entirely ex- 
cluded from the superconductor. A small part 
of it, about one one-thousandth of one per cent 
passes through the edge. It is then necessary 
to consider the effect of this small field on the 
charges and currents inside. 

According to this view the electric charge 
density in a superconductor can be divided into 
two parts, a normal charge density pp and a 
superconducting charge density p,. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the total charge density, 
po + ps, is zero, but pp) and p, are usually not zero 
individually. Since p, is usually considered to 
be due to electrons and hence to be negative, 
po is associated with the remaining predominance 
of the positive ions, and is positive. 

A postulate of the theory concerning pondero- 
motive force is that an electric field E may be 
considered as acting on p) only and not on p,. A 
current in p, is associated with the magnetic 
field. If an electric field can be produced in a 
superconductor, ‘it will act directly on the 
positive ions and hence on the material of the 
conductor itself. 


An experiment to test this point was carried 


* Laue, M. v., Theorie der Supraleitung, Berlin, Springer, 
1949. 
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out by Kikoin and Gubar in 1940." They 
suspended a superconducting sphere from a fine 
torsion fibre in a vertical magnetic field. When 
the magnetic field was reversed in direction, an 
angular momentum was given to the sphere and 
it was set into rotation. Because of the small- 
ness of the effect a special technique, due to 
Einstein and de Haas, was used to magnify the 
motion and to determine the angular momentum 
as a function of the magnetic field. 

Kikoin and Gubar interpreted their experi- 
ment in terms of the angular momentum of the 
superconducting electrons. When the angular 
momentum was reversed in direction along the 
field, the electron interaction with the lattice 
was believed to cause the sphere to rotate in order 
to conserve angular momentum. The mecha- 
nism of this reaction is difficult to understand, 
since a simple resistance-like interaction would 
cause the sphere to follow the electrons rather 
than to move in the opposite direction. In any 
case, the interaction must be very small. 

The results are just as satisfactorily explained, 
however, in terms of the electric field produced 
by the changing magnetic field, even though it 
penetrates only a short distance into the sphere. 
The induced electric field acts on the positive 
charge density pp), which is made up of the ions 
of the solid, and so turns the sphere. The 
magnetic field leads to a motion of the super- 
conducting electrons p, in the opposite direction. 
Angular momentum is conserved, but it is con- 
served through the intermediary of the electro- 
magnetic field, and not through direct interaction 
between the electrons and the lattice. The re- 
sults of the experiment are certainly in accord 
with the London theory, although they cannot 


1 Kikoin, I. K., and S. W. Gubar, Der Gyromagnetische 
Effect in Supraleitern, Jour. Physics U.S.S.R. 3: 333, 1940. 
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Fic. 4. Effect of superconductivity in excluding a 


magnetic field from an ellipsoid. 
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be said to indicate uniquely that the new theory 
is correct. 
Another part of the theory divides the current 


into a normal current ip and a supercurrent i,. 
These current densities are connected only with 
their respective charge densities so there are two 
divergence and conservation equations. 

Opo Op. 


- = 0. divi. oe 
div y + ry ), divi, + a (2) 





According to London and von Laue, only 
through & is a force transmitted to the volume 
of the conductor by a magnetic field. The 
current i, may be said to experience no trans- 
verse force when flowing in a magnetic field, or at 
least it does not transmit this force directly to 
the conducting material as does the normal 
current. 

The theory does indicate, however, that the 
supercurrent is attached to the surface of an 
isotropic superconductor and exerts on it an 
inward force equal to }i,2, where \ is a con- 
stant, characteristic of the superconducting 
material. Consider a cylinder in a transverse 
magnetic field as shown in figure 5. The field 
is largely excluded from the cylinder itself and 
this exclusion is associated with currents flowing 
near the surface. On the upper side the current 
is in one direction, and on the lower in the 
opposite. If these were normal currents, rather 
than supercurrents, we would expect each cur- 
rent to experience, and transmit to the material, 
a force toward the center of the figure. We have 
certainly no evidence that such is not the case, 
because the two equal and opposite forces 
exactly balance each other. According to the 
more recent theory, however, the situation is 
better described by saying that each current is 
attached to the surface, and exerts on it an in- 
ward force equal to 4Ai2. This has exactly 
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Fic. 6. Schematic outline of apparatus for studying the 
torsional oscillations of a superconducting sphere. 


the same magnitude as the force computed in the 

normal fashion. 
If then a net current is sent along the cylindri- 
Fic. 5. Exclusion of the magnetic field by a super- cal conductor one may well ask whether the 
conducting wire. calculated force is the same as in the normal 
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conducting case? 
matter whether it is calculated by London’s 
formulation of a tension on the surface or by the 
usual formulation of a volume force on the total 


It is, and it is the same no 


current. This observation that a superconduct- 
ing wire experiences a force gives no decision 
between the theories, and no new information 
about superconductivity. 

One is, of course, interested in finding phe- 
nomena in which supercurrents and ordinary 
currents appear to differ. 

The London theory does predict a small e.m.f. 
associated with the slight penetration of the 
field into a conductor moving through it, and 
hence a small e.m.f. in the Faraday disk experi- 
ment. The experiments mentioned above were 
not sensitive enough to detect an e.m.f. of this 
size, and so Mr. Muench," Dr. Squire, and | 
have recently performed some other experi- 
ments to try to learn something more about 
superconductors and to distinguish between 
London’s formulation and other possible ones. 

We suspended a tin sphere from a torsion 
fibre, in a magnetic field, and in a region sur- 
rounded by liquid helium. The sphere was an 
inch in diameter, and the fibre was some 60 cm 
long so the normal period of oscillation was 
around 16 seconds. The torques on the sphere 
could be determined by measuring the period 
and the damping coefficient. Figure 6 shows 
the general arrangement. 

The damping coefficient was determined by 
observing the maximum displacement on each 
side for twenty to thirty swings. The values 
determined in this way were reproducible to 
about 1 percent. The period was determined by 
timing the swings with a stop watch. Elaborate 
precautions were taken to have the tin spectro- 
scopically pure, and to have the sphere truly 
spherical. Even the small residual eccentricity 
of two or three ten-thousandths of an inch was 
sufficient to displace the equilibrium position in 
a magnetic field. 

Above the superconducting transition tem- 
perature the damping coefficient could be ex- 
pressed as the sum of a constant term, and a 
term proportional to the square of the magnetic 
field. The constant term was due to internal 
friction in the suspension. The term propor- 
tional to the square of the magnetic field agreed 
closely with the calculated eddy current damping. 


" Houston, W. V., and N. Muench, Electromagnetic 
forces on superconductors, Phys. Rev. 79, Sept 15, 1950. 
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Below the transition temperature the damping 
due to the magnetic field dropped below 1 part 
in 10° of its value in the normal state, while 
the part independent of the field remained 
essentially unchanged. Although the damping 
constant at any one field was not measured with 
an accuracy of 1 part in 10° it was possible to 
use fields of 20 to 30 gauss in the superconducting 
state, while fields of .2 or .3 gauss produced, in the 
normal state, a much larger damping. 

Roughly one may say that the supercurrents 
induced in the sphere appear to slide sidewise 
without transferring any momentum to the 
sphere at all. This seems to be in accord with 
the formulation of London and von Laue and 
in contradiction to what might have been 
expected with normal currents. Nevertheless 
some analysis is required to be sure of this 
conclusion. 

If one computes the eddy currents in the 
sphere by the usual quasi-stationary method, the 
damping is directly proportional to the con- 
ductivity for usual values. This was very 
strikingly observed as the sphere was cooled 
from room temperature to the temperature of 
liquid helium. At around 4.2° the system was 
critically damped in fields of less than 10 gauss. 

The change in damping on passing through the 
transition temperature was very striking. With 
the sphere swinging in a field of some ten gauss 
below the transition temperature, it was al- 
lowed to warm up slowly. As the temperature 
passed the transition point the swinging stopped 
suddenly as though a brake had been applied. 

If, however, the computation is carried out for 
very high values of the conductivity, it appears 
that proportionality with the conductivity no 
longer holds. After increasing for a while the 
damping begins to fall off and eventually ap- 
proaches zero. The results on the damping 
then could be explained in terms of ordinary 
conductivity, if it is assumed that the con- 
ductivity increases by a factor of 10" at the 
transition temperature. This, of course, was 
the original concept of superconductivity. 

However this decrease in damping would be 
accompanied by an increase in restoring force 
and a decrease in period far greater than any 
observed. The high conductivity would shield 
the inside of the sphere from the external field, 
but, as in the usual skin effect, there would be a 
progressive change in phase of the currents with 
depth of penetration into the sphere. The 
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effective current would then be in phase with the 
displacement of the sphere rather than the 
velocity and would produce a restoring force. 


No such effect was observed. Hence it can be 
concluded again here that the picture of super- 
conductivity as merely a very large conductivity 
is not adequate. 

Detailed calculations in terms of the new 
theory show that in the oscillating sphere small 
normal currents are to be expected along with 
the supercurrents. These normal currents should 
transmit a force to the sphere in the usual way 
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and so should lead to a damping force whose 
magnitude should depend on the superconduct- 
ing- constant A. The calculations indicate, 
however, that the damping to be expected is far 
below the limits of accuracy of this work. 

In the meantime the London formulation is 
apparently a correct description of the observa- 
tions, and one is encouraged to continue looking 
for the detailed electronic explanation along the 
lines of his suggestion that superconductivity is 
better described as a perfect diamagnetism than 
as a perfect conductivity. 


See 
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In 1880 there were fewer than 200 alien Jap- 
anese in the United States. Between 1885, when 
Japan legalized labor emigration, and 1924, when 
Oriental exclusion was incorporated in our Im- 
migration Act, well over 200,000 Japanese aliens 
entered this country direct from Japan and thou- 
sands of others came as secondary migrants from 
Hawaii. By 1940 cumulative admissions had 
probably exceeded 300,000, and the 47,000 aliens 
enumerated in the United States census of that 
year were a surprisingly slight residue for so large 
a volume of immigration in such a relatively short 
span of time. Nor did the increase in the Ameri- 
can-citizen group—the children and grandchildren 
of the Japanese imimigrants— fulfill the prophecy 
of a contributor to the Annals of the American 
Academy in 1921 that “in ten years” there would 
be 150,000 American-born Japanese in California 
alone and that by 1949 they would “outnumber 
the white people.” * There were, in fact, fewer 
than 50,000 American-born Japanese in California 
in 1930, only about 60,000 in 1940, and possibly 
not more than 30,000 in 1949. 

Some social aspects of the changing demography 
of the Japanese minority in the United States will 
be analyzed in terms (1) of the course of immigra- 
tion and the concomitant changes in vital processes 
and in the structure and composition of the popula- 
tion during the prewar years; (2) of the impact 
of the forced mass migration, following wartime 
exclusion from the Pacific Coast; and (3) of the 
nature, scope, and consequences of resifting and 
relocation during the war period. 


1 Statistical series on which the charts are based, full 
documentation of many of the points raised, and a critical 
evaluation of sources and of methods of data collection 
and analysis will be available in The salvage, to be pub- 
lished by the University of California Press in 1951. 

The issues discussed in Sections 12 and 13 of the present 
paper are given fuller treatment and documentation in an 
earlier volume, The spoilage, by Dorothy S. Thomas and 
Richard Nishimoto (Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1946). 


2 Chambers, J. S., The Japanese invasion, Annals Amer. 


Acad. Polit. and Soc. Sci., 26, Jan. 1921. 


1. IMMIGRATION 


Year-by-year variations * in the course of migra- 
tion between Japan and the United States are 
shown in chart 1 in the series of alien admissions 
which were recorded first in 1890-1891, and of 
alien departures, for which records are available 
only from the fiscal year, 1907-1908. Although 
Japan’s abandonment of a two-century long seclu- 
sion policy in 1868 had eased restrictions on free 
movement from the country and an edict in 1885 
had removed barriers to labor emigration, the 
number of aliens entering American ports before 
the turn of the century oscillated only slightly 
around a slowly rising trend, from the low level 
of about 1,000 a year in the early nineties to not 
much more than 2,000 a year towards the end of 
the decade. 

During the early period of emigration from 
Japan, Hawaii, rather than the mainland, was the 
destination sought by the migrants. The sharp 
rise in admissions to the mainland in 1900 is, in- 
deed, attributable merely to the diversion to San 
Francisco of immigrants destined for Hawaii, 
whose ships were turned away because of an out- 
break of bubonic plague in the Islands. Between 
1901 and 1907 the curve of admissions ebbed to a 
trough of about 4,000 and flowed to a crest of al- 
most 10,000, in response to the slackening and 
quickening of the demand for labor on the West 
Coast. The extent of this relationship is sug- 
gusted by the covariation in curves of immigration 
and of business cycles.*| The short period of un- 
impeded response to fluctuations in economic op- 
portunities on the West Coast and elsewhere in 

3 Numbers of alien admissions and departures, for fiscal 
years through 1931, were obtained from reports of the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration; from 1931 through 
1942, from manuscript tables made available by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

* The index of business cycles used here for the calen- 
dar years 1900-1906 is a composite prepared by W. F. 
Ogburn and D. S. Thomas. The influence of the business 
cycle on certain social conditions, Quart. Pub. Amer. Stat. 
Ass., 327, Sept. 1922. 
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the United States was abruptly terminated by poli- 
tical action. Pressures favoring action had been 
initiated in California, which had not only received 
the bulk of the direct migrants from Japan but had 
become the destination of appreciable numbers of 
formerly-indentured Japanese laborers after ter- 
ritorial government was established and contract 
labor abolished in Hawaii. Although the numbers 
involved were still comparatively small in the first 
few years of the twentieth century, the influx made 
itself felt, and urgent regional pressures for cessa- 
tion of Japanese immigration developed. Boycotts 
and discriminatory measures were instituted in 
many localities, and in 1906 the San Francisco 
School Board passed a resolution requiring all 
Japanese then in the public schools to attend a 
segregated school for Orientals. The Japanese 
government protested vigorously to President The- 
odore Roosevelt, who denounced the action as a 
“wicked absurdity” and “finally persuaded the 
School Board to rescind its resolution on the un- 
derstanding that the President would bring Jap- 
anese immigration to an end.”’* In March 1907 
a Presidential proclamation prohibited Japanese 
laborers who had received passports to go to Mex- 
ico, Canada, and Hawaii, from remigrating to the 
mainland, and, in the same year, the Japanese gov- 
ernment agreed to undertake measures to bring 
direct immigration of Japanese laborers to the 


* Buell, R. L., Japanese immigration, World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets 7 (5-6) : 287, 1924. 
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United States toan end. Under this, the ‘“Gentle- 
men’s Agreement,” Japan was to issue passports 
only to “such of its subjects as are non-laborers 
or are laborers who, in coming to the continent, 
seek to resume a formerly-acquired domicile, to 
join a parent, wife, or children residing therein, or 
to assume active control of an already possessed 
interest in a farming enterprise located in this 
country.” ® Following enforcement of the Agree- 
ment, admissions fell from an annual level of 10,- 
000 in 1907-1908 to about 2,500 in each of the two 
following years, while return-migrants to Japan 
numbered about 5,000 annually. 

The renewed upswing that began in 1910 and 
culminated in 1920 reflected an unexpectedly en- 
thusiastic response of Japanese settlers to the 
provision permitting entry of their relatives and 


the liberal interpretation immigration officials 
themselves made of this provision. Immigrants 


who had left their wives and children in Japan now 
sent for them, while bachelors made hurried trips 
to their native villages, married and brought their 
brides to America. Soon a more economical 
method of family-building became popular: rela- 
tives and friends in the mother country helped find 
brides for Japanese living in the United States, 
photographs were exchanged, and, if the arrange- 
ments proved mutually agreeable, marriage vows 
were taken by proxy. Bachelors were thus spared 


® Annual report of the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, 121. 
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the inconvenience and expense of trips to Japan, 
and their “picture brides’’ were permitted to enter 
this country alone. 

As the influx of women gained momentum, the 
birth rate rose, and official investigations were 
made of what was felt to be an alarming increase 
in the Japanese-American population. Japan again 
voluntarily yielded to pressure, and in 1920 stopped 
granting passports to “picture brides.” Although 
the number of alien arrivals dropped sharply after 
1921, and return-migrants again exceeded immi- 
grants, regional groups continued to press Con- 
gress for complete cessation of Japanese immigra- 
tion. ‘Finally, the Immigration Act of 1924 was 
passed (effective July 1, 1924), giving California 
what she wanted.... This act abrogated .. . the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement and provided for the exclu- 
sion of all aliens ineligible to citizenship.” * Among 
those ineligible on racial grounds were the Jap- 
anese, and with the enforcement of the act, their 
immigration to the United States was effectively 
ended. After the short-lived rush to beat the 
deadline, arrivals declined sharply. Visas were 
now issued only to visitors, students, treaty mer- 
chants and similar classes, and to returning resi- 
dents. It was this last class which accounts in 
large measure for the slowly rising trend in ar- 
rivals from 1925 to 1930, but the movement was 
too slight to stem the drainage of alien Japanese 
from this country. 


2. SETTLEMENT 

At no census year did Japanese immigrants and 
their descendents reach 3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of any one of the states. As of 1890, about 
one quarter of the total of 2,000 settlers had dis- 
persed rather widely. Among these 500 were stu- 
dents and merchants who had moved towards the 
eastern seaboard, but the bulk of the 1,500 others, 
predominantly laborers, had settled near the ports 
of entry in California and Washington. By the 
end of the next decade the movement to eastern 
states had failed to keep pace with the accelerated 
tempo of immigration. There was, however, a 
considerable amount of dispersion of the new ar- 
rivals from the Pacific Coast into the intermountain 
states, which, in 1900, held one in five of the im- 
migrant settlers, contrasted with one in twenty-five 
in the Middle West and East. After 1910 dis- 
persal practically ceased, and settlement became 
more and more concentrated on the Pacific Coast ; 


7 Strong, E. K., Jr., The second-generation Japanese 
problem, 48, Stanford Univ. Press, 1934. 
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within the Pacific Coast area, in California; and, 
within California, in Los Angeles and vicinity. By 
1940, 89 per cent of the country’s alien Japanese 
and their American-citizen descendents were lo- 
cated on the Pacific Coast: 74 per cent in Cali- 
fornia, and almost 30 per cent within the bound- 
aries of the county of Los Angeles. 


3. REMIGRATION 


Migration between Japan and the United States 
involved a great deal of waste motion. During 
the fiscal years 1908-1914, for example, 97 out of 
every 100 alien arrivals were offset by alien de- 
partures, while from 1915 to 1924, the ratio was 
86 departures to every 100 arrivals, and after 1924, 
when there was a consistent net migratory loss, 
departures per 100 arrivals numbered 146. The 
heavy return-migration to Japan included both “so- 
journers” and “repeaters.” The former usually 
appeared in the statistical series twice: once as 
“alien arrivals,” then as “alien departures.” The 
latter were counted repeatedly, their trips to Japan 
being interspersed with arrivals in America, usually 
in the category of “returning residents.” Among 
the alien evacuees of 1942, no fewer than 40 per 
cent had returned to Japan and remigrated to 
America at least once, while about one in every 
ten had made three or more trips to Japan.* 

Japanese immigrants were described by the Im- 
migration Commission in 1911 as living in but as 
no integral part of the community.® Their integra- 
tion was retarded by many forces and circum- 
stances: by ineligibility to American citizenship 
and the necessity of continuing in the status of 
nationals allegiant to a foreign power; by adher- 
ence to an alien religion and failure to master the 
English language ; by discriminatory practices, the 
most important of which were the anti-alien land 
laws; and by the overt hostility of the majority 
group on the West Coast. It is not surprising 
that they, perhaps more than any other immigrant 
group in America, regarded themselves as sojourn- 
ers in this country, hoping to complete their educa- 
tion or to make and save enough money to return, 
after a few years, and reestablish themselves favor- 
ably in the homeland. The extensive return-mi- 
gration was selective of those whose connections 





8 Unted States, Department of the Interior, War Re- 
location Authority, The evacuated people, 84, Washington, 
Govt. Pr. Off., 1946. 

® United States Immigration Commission, /mmigrants 
in industries: Japanese and other immigrant races in the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states 23: 166, Wash- 
ington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1911. 
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in America were most tenuous, and whose motiva- 
tion to remain was weakest. Many of those who 
stayed had managed to obtain a foothold in agri- 
culture or in urban trades and services; they 
had established families, and their children held 


American citizenship. Even though sojourner- 
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attitudes persisted, most of the immigrants who 
attained economic status and had American-born 
children became residents-in-fact if not settlers-by- 
intention, and by 1940 Japanese communities on 
the West Coast had assumed an aspect of perman- 
ence and stability. 
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4. THE GENERATIONS 

Foreign-born Japanese residents reached their 
maximum population of 80,000 in 1920. Their 
decline was, for a few years, more than offset by 
increases in the number of their descendents. The 
second generation—the American-born—numbered 
fewer than 300 in 1900. Their increase of about 
4,000 in the next decade was only one-tenth as 
great as the corresponding increment of the for- 
eign-born, but between 1910 and 1920 their ab- 
solute growth was almost double that of the im- 
migrants, and the ratio of American-born to 
foreign-born residents was approaching one to 
three by 1920. In 1930 the two generations were 
approximately equal at about 70,000 each, and by 
1940 the American born had outstripped the im- 
migrant settlers and, totalling 80,000, were two- 
thirds again as numerous as the aliens. Among 
the American-born, a third generation was begin- 
ning to assume importance: at the end of 1942, 88 
per cent of the American-born under 3 years of 
age were of native or mixed parentage, compared 
with 25 per cent of those aged 3-19, and less than 
2 per cent of those 20 years of age or older.”® 


5. AGE-SEX STRUCTURES 
Concomitant with shifts in the relative positions 
of the generations were far-reaching transforma- 


10 Births to Japanese, by nativity and parentage, in the 
four western states, 1940-42, were collated with data on 
parentage of American-born evacuees, by sex, for ages 
under and over 20, obtained from The evacuated people, 
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tions in the age-sex structures of the population,"’ 
as shown in chart 2. At no census, from 1900 to 
1940, did the age-sex structure of the Japanese- 
American population attain the form either of the 
classical, tapering pyramid, characteristic of the in- 
creasing population of the mother-country or of 
the bulging pyramid with eroded foundation, char- 
acteristic of the areas of settlement (see chart 3). 
They were always in a state of transition between 
the two. These irregularities and imbalances in 
age-sex structure recapitulate immigration history 
and at the same time suggest the extent and rapid- 
ity of assimilation of Western population patterns. 

The structure of 1900 consisted almost exclu- 
sively of young males: it had no foundation of 
children, no apex of old people, and a barely dis- 
cernable number of females. By 1910 the male 
lateral had increased enormously and was cover- 
ing a greater age-range, the female lateral had 
begun to swell, and a narrow base of children was 
forming. The 1920 structure, with its wide base 
of children, its large segment of potential repro- 
ducers, and its tapering apex implied future de- 
velopment of the true pyramid towards which 
populations with high natural increase tend. By 





11 Data on age-sex distributions were obtained from 
published volumes of the decennial census of the United 
States, except for 1930, for which manuscript tables of 
unpublished data were made available by the Census 
Bureau. Distributions for the four western states were 
estimated from that for the United States for 1900; and 
the distribution for Arizona had to be estimated from 
totals by sex and nativity for 1910 and 1920. 
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1930, however, the development of the pyramid 
had been arrested: the apex had expanded and the 
foundation had contracted. By 1940 the age-sex 
structure consisted of a series of bulges and hol- 
lows. The attenuation of the foundation had 
sharpened, and age-classes 0-4 through 15-19 
now formed a “pyramid-in-reverse.” Ages 30-34 
were markedly deficient for males and females, 
alike, and there was another hollow class for males 
at ages 45-49. Both laterals had primary modes 
within the age-group 15-19. Secondary modes for 
adult males and females were apparent at ages 
50-54 and 40-44, respectively. 

The structures of 1900 and of 1910 show the 
immediate effects of age-selective immigration of 
laborers prior to the Gentlemen’s Agreement, while 
those of 1920 and of 1930 reveal the transforma- 
tion that followed the influx of picture brides. 
High and low frequencies move up the structure, 
at ten-year intervals, in succeeding censuses, but 
the bulges and hollows are damped by the effects 
of death and remigration. Heavily weighted as 
it was by aging aliens, return-migration to Japan 
kept the apexes of the pyramids far below the ex- 
pansion that declining mortality would have made 
possible. Thus, males aged 50-59 in 1930 and 
in 1940 were only about 75 per cent as numerous 
as they would have been without migratory loss; 
those aged 60 and over represented only 60 and 
65 per cent of the numbers expected as survivors, 
in 1930 and in 1940 respectively, of residents aged 
50 and over at the censuses ten years earlier. Di- 
vergences between expectation and observation 
were, by 1940, only slightly less marked for females 
than for males.'* 

There was relatively little immigration of young 
children, even in the family-building era. And, 
since intermarriage outside the ethnic group was 
extremely rare on the West Coast, limits to base 
expansion were set by the age-structure of immi- 
grant women. In the 1920 structure they were 
heavily concentrated at ages of maximum fecundity 
and almost all of them were married, but by 1940 
many were at low-fecundity ages or had passed 

‘2 Expected survivors, at each census, of residents aged 
5-9 and over, at the preceding census,- were estimated by 
applying 10-year survival coefficients derived from life- 
tables constructed for the Japanese population as of 1920, 
1930, and 1940. The procedure used is essentially that 
described and evaluated by E. P. Hutchinson, The use 
of routine census and vital statistics data for the deter- 
mination of migration by age and sex in the absence of 
continuous registration of migrants, in Thomas, D. S., 


Research memorandum on migration differentials, 387- 
398, N. Y., Soc. Sci. Res. Coun., 1938. 
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out of the childbearing period completely, while 
relatively few of their American-born daughters 
had reached marriageable ages. These facts ac- 
count, in part, for the expansion of the base of the 
age-sex structures in 1920 and its contraction in 
1930 and in 1940. But, as will be suggested in 
sections 6, 7, and 8, the structural bases were also 
greatly modified by declining mortality, controlled 
fertility, and migratory losses. 


6. SURVIVAL 

Even in 1920 the Japanese in America were 
superior to the Japanese in Japan in their ability 
to survive, their advantage, as measured by ex- 
pectation of life at birth amounting to some eight 
years. They were, however, inferior to the whites 
on the Pacific Coast, their disadvantage at birth 
being five years for males and nine years for fe- 
males; and although there were but slight in- 
creases in the survival potentials of Japanese in 
Japan, the gaps between Japanese and whites on 
the Pacific Coast were completely closed by 1940. 
Transition to a high-survival pattern had pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that the expectation of life at 
birth for Japanese-American males had reached 
63 years, for females the even more impressive 
figure of 67 years. With this increase, the Japa- 
nese in America reached the level attained, at that 
time, by only the most advanced Western popu- 
lation groups.'* 


7. REPRODUCTION 


The decline in natality was, for Japanese Ameri- 
cans, as for other Western population groups, more 
precipitous than the decline in mortality. Their 
crude birth rate had risen sharply after 1910, and 
in California reached a maximum of 68 per 1,000 
population in 1920—a rate four times as high as 
that of the whites. This rate was widely publicized, 
and popular concern over “invasion by immigra- 
tion” gave way to concern over what many believed 
to be a racial tendency towards “phenomenal fecun- 
dity.” Better-informed observers, noting the un- 
usual concentration of females in the childbearing 
ages, took issue with the conclusions of the alarm- 
ists. But, even with due allowance for peculiarities 
of age structure, the fertility of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans was extraordinarily high in 1920. The gross 
reproduction rate (ie., the average number of 


13 Abridged life tables were prepared for Japanese 
Americans and for whites on a comparable basis, by use 
of the Reed-Merrell method, which automatically corrects 
for underenumeration of children under 5 years of age. 
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daughters imputed to a woman passing through 
the childbearing period, on the assumption of a 
continuation of the then-current age-specific fertil- 


ity schedule) was 3.4 or one-third again as high 
as that of Japan in 1925, three times that of West 
Coast whites in 1920. By 1940 the rates of white 
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majority and of Japanese minority had converged 
at the level of about one daughter per woman."* 
This convergence—attributable to a radical decline 
in the fertility of Japanese-American women—is 
a striking demonstration of the extent to which 
this Oriental minority had assimilated the high 
value placed in the Western world on the small 
family. 


8. AGE DISPARITIES 


By 1942, when the Japanese were evacuated 
from the Pacific Coast, bimodality had become the 
most striking characteristic of their age-sex struc- 
ture. The modes differentiated the population 
sharply in terms of nativity and generation : /ssei, 
the first generation immigrants; Nisei, literally 
“second generation,” but including, by usage, all 
of the American-born except a marginal class, the 
Kibei, who will be described later. Chart 4 shows 
how great this differentiation was, how slight the 
demographic overlapping.'® 

The significance of age disparities was vividly 
stated by a writer in the vernacular press around 
1920. Commenting on the birth-rate of this period, 
he says: 


What invites our attention is the great discrepancy 
in age between the father and the babe. In many 
cases the father is a half-old man of fifty, while his 
children are only four or five years old. When the 
latter reach the age of twenty the former will be 
approaching the grave, if not actually in it. Time will 
come when our community will be made up of weak, 
half-dead old men and immature and reckless youths. 
Who will guide the young men and women of our 
community twenty years hence? There is no answer. 

It is true that the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” per- 
mits the parents in this country to send for their sons 
and daughters in Japan that are under age, and we 
see a small influx of boys and girls in their teens into 
our community. Our community of twenty 
years hence will have to depend on these few young 
newcomers of today. These are a most precious hand- 
ful.... They form the link between the decaying age 
and the immature youth, and twenty years hence they 
will have to serve as the bridge over an inevitable and 
dangerous gulf in our community.'® 


14 The Japanese-American gross reproduction rate for 
1920 was computed by indirect standardization. All others 
were computed, directly, by the usual method of summation 
of current age-specific fertility rates. 

'S Data for chart 4 were derived by collating data from 
The evacuated people, 86 and 87. 

‘6 Hoku-shin-Juho, San Francisco, undated. Cited by 
Park, R. E., The immigrant press and its control, 163-164, 
N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 1922. 
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The “inevitable gulf” was barely bridged. Age 
disparities were to persist and to be accentuated 
by cultural differences. Nor was the bridge 
strengthened by a practice, undertaken during the 
early stages of the family-building era, of sending 
preschool-aged children to Japan, there to be cared 
for by relatives and educated in Japanese schools. 
Just as the return to Japan of immigrants in the 
post-productive ages retarded the piling-up in the 
upper ranges, so the practice of sending children 
to Japan restricted the pyramidal base. So exten- 
sive was this practice that, on the average, one out 
of four children born between 1910 and 1920, and 
one in five of those born in the next decade, were 
“lost” to the base of the age pyramids.’*? An ap- 
preciable part of the loss was permanent, the young 
migrants growing up and finding places for them- 
selves in Japan. This was especially true of the 
female contingent, numbers of whom were able to 
marry advantageously in the Old World. Some, 
however, returned to America, and by 1942 they 
—the Kibei—formed an appreciable part of the 
older age-cohorts of the American-born group as 
a whole. At that time the median age of all Nisei 
was 17, of Issei males 55, and of Issei females 47. 
Kibei were divided about equally above and below 
26 years of age, with more than 80 per cent 
crowded into the narrow range of ages between 
20 and 35 years. Nor was the marginal status of 
Kibei limited to the demographic sphere. 


9. NISEI AND KIBEI 


The second generation held, by virtue of birth 
on American soil, citizenship that the first genera- 
tion could not obtain by naturalization. This fact, 
in itself, provided a strong incentive for the Ameri- 
canization of the Nisei. But the Issei settlers’ con- 
tinuing ambivalence about permanent residence in 
America, their constant awareness of West Coast 
racial prejudice and its implications for their chil- 
dren, their lack of information about opportunities 
elsewhere in America, and their nostalgia, led them 
to transfer their “sojourner” attitudes, to some 
extent, to plans for their children’s future, and to 
institute practices that would make American-born 
Japanese acceptable either as Japanese or as Amer- 
icans. The most pervasive of the Japanizing prac- 


17 The “expected” American-born population under 10 
years of age at each census was computed by applying 
appropriate survival coefficients to births for each year 
during the preceding decennium. The difference between 
the expected survivors of births and the enumerated popu- 
lation gives an estimate of net migratory loss. See Hutch- 


inson, op. cit., 368-386. 
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tices were the Kibei movement and the establish- 
ment of Japanese language schools on the West 
Coast. 

The practice of sending preschool-aged children 
to Japan for education and care was also motivated 
by economic convenience or necessity. Entrepre- 
neurs formed a disproportionately large part of 
the foreign-born labor force: in California and 
Washington in 1940, half of all the Issei males 
employed in agriculture were farmers or farm 
managers, and almost a third of those in nonagri- 
cultural pursuits were proprietors or managers. 
Most of the enterprises were small, and were oper- 
ated with little capital and few, if any, paid em- 
ployees. Their success—in many cases, their very 
existence—depended upon the active participation 
of the wife. Sending a child to relatives in Japan 
during his dependent years freed the mother for 
essential “unpaid” family labor, and was, in most 
instances, less expensive than rearing him in 
America. 

Relatively few children were sent to Japan after 
1930, but the bulk of those who returned to Amer- 
ica came back during the 1930-1940 decade. This 
is reflected in the facts that, whereas Kibei com- 
prised 14 per cent of all of the American-born who 
were evacuated to WRA projects in 1942, they rep- 
resented one in three of those over 25 years of age, 
and that their education in Japan had been quite 
prolonged. Over 80 per cent of them had at least 
six years’ and only 5 per cent as little as two years’ 
schooling in that country. On the average, they 
had had significantly more schooling in Japan and 
fewer years of residence in America than their Issei 
parents. About one in four, however, completed 
his education in American schools and one in ten 
was still attending school on the West Coast at the 
outbreak of war.'* 

While American schooling was a secondary fea- 
ture in the training of most Kibei, Issei parents in- 
sisted that Nisei children utilize American educa- 
tional facilities to the fullest possible extent. This 


18 By definition, Kibei are American-born Japanese who 
had had some education in Japan and then returned to 
America. Issei are defined simply as foreign-born Japa- 
nese, almost 7 per cent of them having had no schooling 
at all in Japan. For those with any schooling in Japan, 
the median number of years of school attendance was 8.5 
for Issei compared with 7.4 for Kibei. If, however, 
Kibei are compared with all Issei, the percentage of the 
former having 10 or more years of schooling in Japan is 
33, compared with 28 for the latter, and 50 per cent of the 
Kibei had 6-9 years schooling in Japan, compared with 
48 per cent of the Issei. (Computed from data in The 
evacuated people, 87-88.) 
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insistence, and the eager compliance of most of the 
children, had far-reaching consequences in the de- 
velopment of American habits and attitudes, and 
in thus promoting rapid assimilation. By every 
available index, American-educated children of 
Japanese parentage were more thoroughly schooled 
than even the notably well-educated general popu- 
lation (of comparable age and sex distribution) 
on the Pacific Coast. In level attained, they greatly 
surpassed any other identifiable minority, and ap- 
proximated that of the whites. In comparison 
with other population groups, Nisei children 
started school earlier and remained in school longer 
through the adolescent period ; they completed full 
curricula to a greater extent; they obtained better 
grades and ratings from teachers; and they re- 
ceived a quite disproportionate number of honors.'® 

At the same time, most Issei insisted that their 
Nisei children attend, after school hours, privately- 
operated Japanese-language schools. The aim of 
these schools, in teaching “proper” Japanese was 
not only to facilitate communication and thus 
prevent alienation from the parents but also to 


19 Age, sex, and region of residence should be held con- 
stant in educational comparisons. Part of the superiority 
in schooling often attributed to Japanese Americans when 
compared with other population groups is due to their 
relative youth and to their location in areas of educational 
opportunity. Controlling these factors, however, still 
leaves an appreciably favorable differential, as shown by 
the following examples: (1) For the population over 25 
years of age in California in the 1940 census, after stan- 
dardizing for age, the proportions of American-born 
Japanese who had completed high school but gone no 
further were 38 and 42 per cent, for males and for females, 
compared with 28 and 35 per cent, respectively, among 
whites. Those having some college education were ap- 
proximately the same for Japanese and for white males, 
i.e., about 20 per cent but there were only 12 per cent 
of the Japanese females at the college level compared with 
19 per cent for whites. (2) Elimination of Kibei from 
the Japanese group—which was possible in a special analy- 
sis of evacuees in the Poston Relocation project—and 
comparing those aged 20-29 as of 1940 with California 
whites of the same ages, indicates that half again as many 
Nisei males and one-eighth again as many Nisei females 
in proportion to their population had attended or com- 
pleted college. 

Strong op. cit, 191-198, analyzed a comprehensive study 
of marks given by teachers in the Los Angeles high schools 
in 1927-28, which showed “strikingly higher grades” for 
the Japanese compared with the total school population. 
Robert W. O’Brien (The college Nisei, 7-8, Palo Alto, 
Calif., Pacific Books, 1949), cites more recent data show- 
ing, e.g., that, just before the war, there were, in some 
localities, two or three times the number of valedictorians 
and honor students among Nisei than would have been 
expected from their proportionate representation in the 
school populations. 
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strengthen the social control of the Japanese com- 
munity. In addition, they promoted the study of 
Japanese history and institutions and, in some in- 
stances, the newer Japanese political ideologies. 
Return of the Kibei to their American homes ag- 
gravated cultural diversity within families, since 
it was usually only one or two of several siblings 
who had been sent to Japan. Most Issei fathers 
had grown up in the Japan of the late ninteenth 
and the very early twentieth century ; and the resi- 
dence in Japan of Issei mothers had terminated 
before America’s entrance into World War I. 
The Kibei child in most families had completed his 
education in the aggressively nationalistic Japan 
of the 1930's, while the Nisei children had had no 
direct contact with the land of their parents.*° 
Conflict, which might have occurred normally be- 
tween the generations and among siblings, was in- 
tensified by extreme environmental and temporal 
contrasts, and the situation was further compli- 
cated when culture conflict became tinged with 
political implications. Behavior and attitudes of 
Issei and particularly of Kibei, which had been 
censured as “Japanesy” by the Nisei even when 
their own family relationships were characterized 
by warmth and mutual tolerance, were widely con- 
demned as “‘pro-Japan” during the late 1930's and 
particularly after 1940. Generational and sibling 


cleavages were sharpened by real or imagined di- 


vergent national loyalities. 


10. THE OCCUPATIONAL LADDER 


There were strong contrasts in the socio-eco- 
nomic goals sought by Issei, Nisei, and Kibei, and 
in the success each group had achieved at the out- 
break of war. 

Issei had obtained a pivotal place in the Western 
farm economy by accommodating themselves to 
the requirements of a mobile, seasonal labor force. 
Organizing first in gangs of single men, under 
“bosses,” they had taken over much of the onerous 
stoop labor required in intensive vegetable and 
berry cultivation, and, in the beginning, they had 
undercut on wages. Marrying and founding fami- 
lies, many moved from the ranks of labor to tenancy 
and some to ownership, in spite of legislation aimed 


*0 Among the evacuees in War Relocation Authority 
projects in 1942, 63 per cent of the Issei males had im- 
migrated to America before 1910, while 85 per cent of the 
Issei females arrived between 1910 and 1925. Of the 
Kibei, 65 per cent had returned to America after 1930. 
Of the Nisei, only 1 in 14 under 15 years of age, and 1 
in 5 of those aged 15-29 had ever visited Japan. (Com- 
puted from data in The evacuated people, 69, 83, 88.) 
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at restricting their vertical mobility. They had 
developed their farms as family enterprises ; they 
had cleared and drained and brought raw land 
under cultivation; they had specialized and in- 
tensified even beyond prevailing practices; they 
had paid high rents and accepted substandard hous- 
ing. By 1941 they were producing 30-35 per cent 
of California’s total truck crops." 

Most of the early Issei trade and service opera- 
tions were designed to meet the needs of the ex- 
panding ethnic group. When they attempted to 
broaden the base for a larger public, they met 
serious opposition from organized labor, especially 
in San Francisco, where their competition in laun- 
dries, in restaurants, and in many other branches, 
was effectively restrained through boycotts. In 
Seattle, however, Japanese-operated restaurants 
held their own, and hotels and grocery stores ex- 
panded far beyond the confines of the ethnic com- 
munities.2* Their most notable success was in Los 
Angeles, particularly in enterprises concerned with 
the marketing of agricultural produce, where, just 
before the outbreak of war, they are said to have 
handled 60 per cent of the volume of wholesale 
business ** and they had almost monopolized fruit- 
and-vegetable concessions in retail shops and mar- 
kets. Their success in these fields was due, in 
large measure, to intensive application of labor, to 
meticulous attention to detail, and to constant care 
in eliminating wastage. To these ends, most en- 
trepreneurs used family help to the maximum, re- 
quired long hours of their other low-paid, unorgan- 
ized helpers, and themselves gave unstintedly of 
their time. 

Relatively few of the second generation attained 
entrepreneurial status. Over 40 per cent of the 
American-born males engaged in agriculture in 
California and Washington in 1940 were wage 
laborers, and almost 30 per cent were unpaid family 
workers, while 36 per cent of the females in non- 
agricultural pursuits were domestic servants. In 
San Francisco domestic service was a major oc- 
cupation for second-generation males as well as for 
females, the proportions of the total labor force 


21 As reported by Fisher, L. H., in U. S. Congress, 
House, Select Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration. 77th Congress, 2nd Session, Hearings 31: 
11,815-11,832, Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1942. 

22 The economic history of the Japanese in America, up 
to World War I, is documented from Immigration- 
Commission reports in Millis, H. A., The Japanese prob- 
lem in the United States. N. Y., Macmillan, 1915. 

23 Statement by Sam Minami in U. S. Congress, House, 
op. cit., 31: 11,723. 
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of each sex so employed being 23 and 58 per cent, 
respectively.** 

Of Nisei working in trade and nondomestic serv- 
ice enterprises before the war and later evacuated 
to relocation projects, 9 out of every 10 of those 
who came from San Francisco, 4 out of 5 of those 
from Los Angeles, and 3 out of 4 of those from 
Seattle held employee status as of 1940. Although 
failure to attain independent status was to some 
extent attributable to their youth, Nisei were gen- 
erally reluctant to take over responsibility for the 
family enterprises which their fathers had founded. 
In many cases this would have meant assumption 
of an intolerable personal burden and perpetua- 
tion of a way-of-life incompatible with American 
standards. Their economic goal was, rather, to 
break into the ranks of majority-group activities 
from which their parents had been excluded. Up 
to the time of evacuation, they had had little suc- 
cess in reaching this goal. Close to half of the 
Nisei employees in trade and service enterprises 
in San Francisco and over half of those in Los 
Angeles were in a single type of firm: Oriental- 
art-goods stores in the former, fruit-and-vegetable 
markets in the latter. Not even one in ten Nisei 
employees in trade and nondomestic service, was 
working for a “Caucasian” firm in either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, and only two in every 
ten were so employed in Seattle. Of these, a small 
number had obtained remunerative work in firms 
soliciting Japanese patronage. There was an oc- 
casional opening for a Nisei typist or bookkeeper 
or mail-order-house salesman, but there were few 
opportunities for positions requiring face-to-face 
contact with the general public. Doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, and optometrists usually served the needs 
of other Japanese and in only rare instances had 
succeeded in obtaining white clientele or connec- 
tions with Caucasian-operated institutions, either 
public or private. Journalists worked for vernacu- 


24 Data on the labor force are from the 16th Census of 
the U. S., Population, Characteristics of the nonwhite 
population by race, Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1943. 

Data: on the status of Nisei and Kibei, compared with 
Issei, were obtained by analyzing a sample of employment 
histories from the WRA census of 1942. The sample was 
selected by location in camp, corresponding roughly to 
prewar address, with date of reference as April 1940. It 
was limited to persons born in 1921 or earlier, and ex- 
cluded agricultural workers, gardeners, domestic servants, 
and persons not in the labor force. The total of 3216 


records analyzed were distributed as follows: San Fran- 
cisco, 548 Issei, 263 Nisei, 126 Kibei; Los Angeles, 883 
Issei, 476 Nisei, 201 Kibei; Seattle, 456 Issei, 215 Nisei, 
48 Kibei. 
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lar newspapers. Engineers, accountants, teachers, 
and social workers found it almost impossible to 
practice their skills in the wider community. Some 
technicians, e.g., biochemists and dieticians, ob- 
tained positions for which they had been trained, 
and there was little discrimination against nurses. 
Civil service, State and Federal, offered opportuni- 
ties to a few white-collar. workers. But in the 
main, and in spite of superior educational and voca- 
tional training, most Nisei were, at the outbreak 
of war, back where their parents had started. 
Kibei were, again, in a marginal position. Some, 
whose education had been completed, or largely 
obtained, in America, were indistinguishable from 
Nisei in outlook, goals, accomplishments, and frus- 
trations. A few, economically and socially ad- 
vantaged, had achieved a superior integration of 
the two cultures and had obtained positions of 
responsibility in firms engaged in international 
trade, or in governmental agencies. But most of 
them were linguistically and culturally handicap- 
ped. Their superiority in age over the Nisei had 
not greatly facilitated rise to the entrepreneurial 
level.*? The setting in which their parents had 
reached this goal had changed, and, unlike the 
Issei, Kibei had not been exposed to decades of ac- 
commodation to minority status. An appreciably 
greater proportion of them than of Nisei was work- 
ing for other Japanese ; and compared with Nisei, 
they were disproportionately in agricultural rather 


than in urban pursuits, in manual rather than in 
cerebral activities. 


11. CITIZENSHIP 


Our Naturalization Act of 1790 had specified 
conditions for acquisition of citizenship by aliens 
who were “free white persons.” Following the 
Civil War, an act of 1870 extended the privilege 
of naturalization to “aliens of African nativity and 
persons of African descent.” Subsequent amend- 
ments and revisions removed racial barriers for 
American Indians, for Filipinos, for Chinese, for 
“persons of races indigenous to India” and for 
“persons who possess, either singly or in combina- 
tion, a preponderance of blood” of one or more of 
some of these classes or as much as one-half blood 
of these and “some additional blood’ of others. 
Japanese, however, were declared by judicial in- 


25 Of Kibei from San Francisco, 75 per cent held em- 
ployee status, compared with 78 and 79 per cent in Los 
Angeles and Seattle. For the same three cities, in order, 
the proportions of Issei who were employees were 49 per 
cent, 53 per cent, and 56 per cent, while for Nisei, the 
proportions were 91 per cent, 83 per cent and 76 per cent. 
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terpretations to be racially ineligible for naturali- 
zation, and this interpretation was confirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1923.*° For 
a short period—between 1935 and 1937—Con- 
gress removed barriers to naturalization for cer- 
tain Japanese aliens who had served in the armed 
forces of the United States during World War 
I. But up to 1950 there were few exceptions to 
the rule that persons of Japanese blood born on 
alien soil were ineligible to citizenship in the United 
States, however long and under whatever condi- 
tions they had resided here. 

“Ineligibility to American citizenship” was used 
as a political means of achieving discriminatory 
ends at local, state, national, and international 
levels. To Issei, it was a constant reminder of the 
racial intolerance of the majority group, and a 
constant threat to economic security. The threat 
was actualized in the land laws passed in California 
between 1913 and 1923, affirming rights of aliens 
who could become naturalized citizens and denying 
these same rights to aliens “ineligible to citizen- 
ship.” And ineligibility to citizenship was the 
basis for Oriental exclusion in the Immigration 
Act of 1924. 

Strict enforcement of the land laws, which not 
only forbade purchase of land but introduced suc- 
cessive restrictions on terms of tenancy and even 
of sharecropping, and prohibited acquisition of in- 
terests in corporations owning agricultural lands, 
would have driven the Japanese back to the status 
of laborers or out of agriculture altogether. It 
would have destroyed the economic foundation, 
not only of the half of the population directly de- 
pendent upon agriculture for a livelihood, but also 
of the thousands in urban enterprises who were 
engaged in marketing farm produce and in services 
to the agricultural population. But the laws had 
many loopholes, and they were extensively, con- 
tinuously, and collusively evaded. For example, 
some Issei who were de facto owners and operators 
assumed guardianship of the interests of their 
minor American-born children who appeared, in 
the records, as de jure owners and operators, while 
others purchased or leased farms under names 
“borrowed” from older Nisei (often Hawaiians) 
or Caucasians. Resort to evasion and collusion 
became less necessary and less frequent during the 
1930's, and by 1940, the coming-of-age of at least 


26 For analysis of the development and significance of 
our racial criteria for naturalization, see McGovney, D. O., 
The anti-Japanese land laws of California and ten other 
states, Calif. Law Rev. 35: 7-60, March 1947. 
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one Nisei son or daughter in most Japanese-Ameri- 
can families seemed to have restored the legal 
foundation for tenancy and ownership. Exercise 
of citizenship rights by a single member could now 
confidently be expected to afford legal protection 
for the whole family. 


12, EVACUATION AND DETENTION 

When the sudden attack on Pearl Harbor pre- 
cipitated war between the United States and the 
Axis powers, Japanese, German, and Italian na- 
tionals were, alike, declared to be “alien enemies” 
in Presidential proclamations of December 7 and 
8, 1941. Alien enemies were forbidden to possess 
contraband, their traveling was restricted, their 
bank accounts were frozen, and their business en- 
terprises were closed. Some were apprehended, 
on suspicion and held in detention, by the FBI. 
It was announced that all alien enemies might be 
excluded from military zones. 

Because large numbers of German and Italian 
immigrants had become naturalized, the incidence 
of the application of these early restrictions was 
greatest in the Japanese immigrant communities, 
and, for Issei, the dormant threat to their security 
of “ineligibility to citizenship” was again revived. 
Furthermore, there were disturbing indications 
that the status of Nisei as descendents of the Jap- 
anese enemy might take precedence over their 
status as American citizens. Thus, restrictions on 
travel referred to “Japanese individuals” and were 
applied indiscriminately to alien enemies and to 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry. In some 
instances, similar interpretations were made in 
respect to assets. Citizens as well as aliens were 
stopped on the highways, summarily arrested, and 
held for questioning. 

By the end of the second week of the war a num- 
ber of the restrictions on alien enemies had been 
relaxed, and many of the misunderstandings re- 
garding Nisei seemed to have been cleared up. Jn 
some cases, funds were released, business enter- 
prises were allowed to reopen, and necessary travel 
was permitted. Federal and local officials, educa- 
tors, clergymen, other prominent citizens, and most 
of the West Coast newspapers, pleaded for toler- 
ance, for the protection of “loyal Japanese” and of 
“loyal alien enemies” generally, and they empha- 
sized the citizenship rights of Nisei, their record 
of service in the armed forces, their participation in 
civilian defense. 

Within Japanese-American families and com- 
munities, there was extensive realignment of lead- 
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ership and control, for the early FBI arrests had 
been highly selective of Issei business, religious, 
and community leaders. Included among those ap- 
prehended were officers of the Japanese Associa- 
tion, all Shinto and some Buddhist priests, many 
newspaper owners and editors, and most Japanese- 
language-school teachers. Although relatively few 
families ** were directly affected by these arrests, 
the summary and secret nature of the procedures, 
delay in instituting hearings, local variations in the 
categories under suspicion, and vagueness about 
the nature of the categories themselves, aroused 
widespread fear, and stimulated the spread of ru- 
mors. Convinced that they would be “next on the 
list,” many Issei packed their bags, waited to be 
picked up, and made hasty efforts to transfer their 
remaining liquid assests to citizen-children or 
friends. Although divisive forces within the Jap- 
anese community precluded unanimity, a Nisei 
organization, the Japanese American Citizens 
League, assumed leadership and for some months 
acted as spokesman for the whole Japanese 
minority. 

By the end of January 1942 our serious reverses 
in the Pacific area made the West Coast seem in- 
creasingly vulnerable to attack or possible invasion. 
Reports (later shown to have no basis in fact) that 
Japanese residents had formed a fifth column in 
Hawaii, given aid and comfort to the enemy, and 
sabotaged the American defense of Pearl Harbor, 
were widely circulated.** 


Fears of similar activi- 

27 Bulletin 12 of the Western Defense Command and 
Fourth Army, 145, San Francisco, March 15, 1943, gives 
approximately 30,000 families as the number evacuated 
from the Pacific Coast, 28 per cent of them being “one- 
person families,” and, according to press releases of the 
Department of Justice of Dec. 8 and 13, 1941 and Feb. 
16, 1942, a total of 2,192 Japanese aliens were placed under 
arrest in the United States, 1,266 of them from the Pacific 
Coast. Thus, it would seem likely that not more than 1 
in every 15 or 20 families had had a primary member 
arrested during this period. 

28 According to Lind, rumors of sabotage were formally 
denied in the daily newspapers of Hawaii on Dec. 25, Jan. 
5, and Feb. 21, and “the state of high excitability and the 
accompanying susceptibility to rumors soon subsided in 
the larger Hawaiian community.” When the same, and 
other, rumors of sabotage and fifth-column activities in 
Hawaii led to official charges and investigations on the 
mainland, their basis was categorically denied by the 
Police Chief of Honolulu, by Secretary of War Stimson, 
and by J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI in March and April 
1942. In May, 1942, Colonel K. J. Fielder, Chief of 


Military Intelligence in Hawaii emphasized the repeated 
denials that had been made “by all authorities” and re- 
stated the fact that “there have been no known acts of 
sabotage, espionage, or fifth column activities committed 
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ties among Japanese Americans on the West Coast 
began to find frequent public expression and cry- 
stallized in the form of demands for evacuation 
and internment. Public fears, organized pressures, 
further reverses in the Pacific, and anticipated need 
for vigorous defense of the West Coast finally re- 
sulted in national sanction of a plan for total evacu- 
ation of the Japanese minority. On February 19 
President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 9066 
authorizing delimitation of Military areas “from 
which any or all persons [might] be excluded.” 
The Commanding General of the Western Defense 
Command, John L. DeWitt, who was made re- 
sponsible for implementing the executive order, 
had already recommended “evacuation of Japanese 
and other subversive persons from the Pacific 
Coast,” and had specified that “the word ‘Japanese’ 
included alien Japanese and American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry.” ** In later proclamations and 
directives, General DeWitt referred to Nisei, eu- 
phemistically, as “American-born persons of Jap- 
anese lineage,” or as “nonalien persons of Japanese 
ancestry,” *° and in the Final Report of the West- 
ern Defense Command “Nisei” was defined as 
“any person of Japanese ancestry not born in Ja- 
pan,” while the meaning of “Japanese ancestry” 
was clarified to cover “any person who has a Jap- 
anese ancestor, regardless of degree.” *' 

Verbal disregard for and devaluation of the 
American citizenship of Nisei had its counterpart 
in the actions initiated and carried through by the 
Western Defense Command. On March 2 General 
DeWitt designated the western third of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, the western half of California, and 
the southern quarter of Arizona as Military Area 
No. 1, and on the following day announced that 
“subversive persons” were being “apprehended 
daily,” and that a gradual program of exclusion 
from the area would be applied to the following 
four classes, in order: Japanese aliens ; American- 
born persons of Japanese lineage ; German aliens ; 
and Italian aliens. No mass action was ever taken 
against Germans and Italians. 

The Western Defense Command planned to clear 
Military Area No. 1 of all “potential enemies.” 


by the Japanese in Hawaii either on or subsequent to 
December 7, 1941.” (Quotations and citations from 
Lind, A. W., Hawati’s Japanese, 42-46, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1946.) 

29U.S. Army. Western Defense Command and Fourth 
Army. Final report: Japanese evacuation from the west 
coast, 1942, 33-38, Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1943. 
30 See, for example, fig. 1. 
31 U. S. Army, op. cit., 514. 





WESTERN DEFENSE COMMAND AND FOURTH ARMY 
WARTIME CIVIL CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 
Presidio of San Francisco, California 
April 1, 1942 


INSTRUCTIONS 
TO ALL PERSONS OF 


JAPANESE 


ANCESTRY 


Living in the Following Area: 
All of San Diego County, California, south of a line extending in an easterly direction from the mouth of the San 
Dieguito River (northwest of Del Mar), along the north side of the San Dieguito River, Lake Hodges, and the San 
River to the bridge over the San River at or near San Pasqual; thence easterly along the southerly 
line of California State Highway No. 78 th Ramona and Julian to the eastern boundary line of San Diego County. 


All Japanese persons, both alien and non-alien, will be evacuated from the above designated 12:00 o'clock 
noon Wednesday, April 8 1942. an ; — ? 


No Japanese will be ted to enter or leave the above described area after 8:00 ’ 
on {ow permit area ene Ages, 


special permission from the Provost Marshal at the Civil Control Station 
1919 India Street 
tae Civil Control Station is equipped to assist the Japanese population affected by this evacuation in the follow- 
ways: 

1. Give advice and instructions on the evacuation. 

2 Provide services with to the t, leasing, sale, storage or other disposition of most kinds of 
we including: real estate, business and professional equipment, buildings, household goods, boats, automobiles, 
livestock, etc. 


3. Provide temporary residence elsewhere for all Japanese in family groups. 
4 Transport persons and a limited amount of clothing and equipment to their new residence, as specified below. 


The Following Instructions Must Be Observed: 

1. A responsible member of each family, preferably the head of the family, or the in whose name most of 
the property is held, and each individual living alone, will report to the Civil Control Station to receive further in- 
structions. This must be done between 8:00 a. m. and 5:00 p. m., Thursday, April 2, 1942, or between 8:00 a. m. and 
5:00 p. m., Friday, April 3, 1942. 

2 Evacuees must carry with them on departure for the Reception Center, the following property: 

(a) Bedding and linens (no mattress) for each member of the family; 

(b) Toilet articles for each member of the family; 

(c) Extra clothing for each member of the family; 

(d) Sufficient knives, forks, spoons, plates, bowls and cups for each member of the family; 

(e) Essential personal effects for each member of the family. 

All items carried will be securely packaged, tied and plainly marked with the name of the owner and numbered 
in accordance with instructions received at the Civil Control Station. 

The size and number of packages is limited to that which can be carried by the individual or family group. 

No contraband items as described in paragraph 6, Public Proclamation No. 3, Headquarters Western Defense 
Command and Fourth Army, dated March 24, 1942, will be carried. 

3. The United States Government through its agencies will provide for the storage at the sole risk of the owner 
of the more substantial household items, such as iceboxes, washing machines, pianos and other heavy furniture. 
Cooking utensils and other small items will be accepted if crated, packed and plainly marked with the name and 
address of the owner. Only one name and address will be used by a given family. 

4 Each family, and individua! 1:ving alone, will be furnished transportation to the Reception Center. Private 


means of transportation will not be utilized. All instructions pertaining to the movement will be obtained at the Civil 
Control Station. 


Ge to the Civil Control Station at 1919 India Street, San , California, between 
8:00 a. m. and 5:00 p. m., Thursday, April 2, 1942, or 8:00 a.m. and 
5:00 p.m., Friday, April 3, 1942, to receive further instructions. 


J. L. DeWITT 
Lieutenant General, U. S. Army 
Commanding 


Se8 CTYRIAN EXCLUSION ORBER WO. 4 
Fic. 1. Public notice accompanying Civilian Exclusion Order No. 4. 
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Deadlines had to be met, but evacuation was to be 
accomplished voluntarily by the persons or groups 
covered by successive exclusion orders, with as- 
sistance, where necessary, from a newly formed 
operating agency of the Command, the Wartime 
Civil Control Administration, and with free choice 
of destination outside the exclusion areas. By the 
middle of March, however, it became apparent that 
voluntary evacuation was not workable. Hostility 
developed in the eastern counties of California 
and in the intermountain states, to which a few 
thousand evacuees had moved. As explained in 
the Command’s Final Report, “This group, con- 
sidered too dangerous to remain on the West Coast 
was similarly regarded by state and local authori- 
ties, and by the population of the interior. The 
evacuees were not welcome. Incidents devel- 
oped with increasing intensity.” ** Plans for vol- 
untary evacuation and free selection of destina- 
tions were scrapped in favor of an ad hoc proce- 
dure for controlled mass evacuation and detention. 
To implement this procedure, Public Proclamation 
No. 4, issued on March 27, forbade change of 
residence by persons of Japanese ancestry who 
were living in Military Area No. 1. On June 2a 
similar regulation was issued, covering the eastern 
half of California—an area which was until then 
called the “free zone” and was the officia!ly- 
sanctioned destination of about half of all those 
who had been able to accomplish voluntary evacu- 
ation. By August 8, controlled evacuation of the 
whole of California, and of those parts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Arizona that lay within Mili- 
tary Area No. 1, had been completed in a series of 
moves, each move being covered by a specific ex- 
clusion order, and announced in posters displayed 
prominently throughout the area concerned (see 
fig. 1 for an example). Approximately 90,000 
persons entered assembly centers, which had been 
hastily constructed by the Army on nearby race 
tracks and fair grounds for a “transitory phase” 
of detention, preliminary to another controlled 
mass migration and further enforced detention. 
Surrounded by barbed wire, flanked by watch 
towers, and guarded by military police, the 16 
assembly centers were in operation from a mini- 
mum of 27 to a maximum of 215 days. The 
largest center, at the Santa Anita race track, had 
the longest period of occupancy, and its popula- 
tion reached a maximum of 18,000, with a daily 
average of 13,000. Here, as in other assembly 
centers, life in hastily constructed barracks and 


82 [bid., 43. 
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converted horse stalls presented many difficulties, 
and as the Final Report states: “For extended oc- 
cupancy by men, women and children whose 
movements were necessarily restricted, the use of 
facilities of this character [was] not highly 
desirable.” ** 

The second controlled migration of the assembly- 
centers’ population of 90,000 to relocation projects 
was completed by November 1942. There they 
joined some 20,000 other evacuees who had been 
moved directly from their homes to relocation pro- 
jects during the summer. 

The swiftness with which evacuation was ac- 
complished rendered plans for the protection of 
evacuee property ineffective. Governmental re- 
sponsibility was divided between the Farm Security 
Administration and the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The aims of the former were to insure continuation 
of farm production for the war effort and to pro- 
tect the evacuated farmer from unfair and in- 
equitable transfer. The two aims were frequently 
incompatible, and, under the circumstances, the 
former took precedence over the latter. Accord- 
ing to the Tolan Congressional Committee, “the 
exhortations of the Wartime Civil Control Adminis- 
tration to the evacuees to continue farming opera- 
tions up to the time of evacuation as a demonstra- 
tion of loyalty . [have] frequently worked to 
the economic disadvantage of the evacuees or 
[have] proved beyond their economic means to 
carry out,” ** and the Western Defense Command's 
Final Report, pointed out that “landlords, credi- 
tors, and prospective purchasers were ready to 
take advantage . . . of the adverse bargaining posi- 
tion of Japanese evacuees, even at the cost of 
serious loss of agricultural production.” *° The 
Federal Reserve Bank, which had been given re- 
sponsibility for safeguarding non-agricultural prop- 
erty, undertook a policy of encouraging liquidation, 
accepted property for storage only “at the sole risk” 
of the owner, provided no insurance, and disclaimed 
liability “for any act or omission in connection with 
[the property’s| disposition.” Under these condi- 
tions, virtually all evacuees suffered heavy losses 
of tangible assets, and for the many engaged in 
activities and enterprises which could not be trans- 
ferred or sold, losses incurred through abandon- 


33 Tbid., 152. 
34 U. S. Congress, House, Select Committee Investigat- 
ing National Defense Migration. 77th Congress, 2nd 


Session. Fourth interim report, 15, Washington, Govt. 
Pr. Off. 1942. 


35 U.S. Army, op. cit., 138. 
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ment of intangible assets may have been even 
greater.*° 


13. THE SPOILAGE 


Evacuation was a policy proposed by the West- 
ern Defense Command, accepted by the War De- 
partment, and sanctioned by the President of the 
United States. Detention of the whole of the 
West-Coast racial minority in war-duration con- 
centration camps was a policy proposed by no re- 
sponsible agency, nor was any attempt made to 
justify it, officially, as a matter of “military neces- 
sity”’—-the basis on which the Command had justi- 
fied total evacuation.** Detention was to be con- 
sidered “protective custody,” which seemed, at 
the time, the only way out of the dilemma posed 
by total evacuation, when most of the persons 
ordered to evacuate were physically, emotionally, 
economically, culturally, and demographically in- 


86 For a retrospective account of losses to evacuees in 
the Los Angeles area, and for a penetrating analysis of an 
evacuee claims bill (Public Law 886,) passed by the 80th 
Congress, see Bloom, L. and Riemer, R., Removal and 
return, Univ. of California Press, 1949. In regard to the 
claims bill, Bloom and Riemer point out that “claims are 
restricted ‘to damage to or loss of real or personal property 
[with an upper limit of $2500] . . . that is a reasonable 
and natural consequence of the evacuation . . .’ and must 
be filed within eighteen months of the date of enact- 
ment. {Among other exclusions are] damages on 
account of ‘death or personal injury, personal inconven- 
ience, physical hardship, or mental suffering. ...’ The 
most serious limitation is the exclusion of claims for ‘loss 
of anticipated profits or loss of anticipated earnings. . . .’ 
lf narrowly interpreted, the law will . . “provide an ad- 
ditional and fatal obstacle to the presentation of most 
claims, instead of facilitating their presentation and proces- 
sing. A large proportion of the population can do no 
more than assert that they owned property that was lost, 
and are jn no position to provide legally rigorous docu- 
mentation” (198-199). 

7 U.S. Army, op. cit., 7-38. Among the justifications 
cited by the Commanding General in Feb. 1942 was “the 
very fact that no sabotage has taken place to date,” as 
being “a disturbing and confirming indication that such 
action will be taken” (ibid., 34). But, in Hawaii, although 
“the top-ranking military authorities were not unaware of 
the mainland precedent nor insensible to the logical argu- 
ments and the pressures in support of wholesale evacua- 
tion the policy consistently followed . was to 
assume the essential loyalty of those whose lives had been 
largely spent under the influence of American institutions 
and culture.” There was no mass evacuation, and “despite 
the utmost diligence and application to duty by the con- 
stituted authorities the total number of Japanese 


actually held on suspicion during the entire period of the 
war was only 1,440; and the number actually interned 
and sent to camps on the mainland was 981, or about 1 
per cent of the adult Japanese population of Hawaii” 
72-73). 


(Lind. op. cit., 
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capable of finding jobs and homes in other areas, 
and when the few thousand who had managed to ac- 
complish voluntary evacuation were being met by 
hostility or suspicion in the receiving areas. De- 
tention as a “transitory phase” between evacuation 
and resettlement was, under these circumstances, 
recommended or accepted by all agencies con- 
cerned, including the socially-oriented Federal Se- 
curity Agency and War Relocation Authority and 
the ethnocentric Japanese American Citizens 
League. 

Once detention became a reality, however, it 
ceased to be viewed by the Army as a “transitory 
phase,” and the War Relocation Authority’s pro- 
gram was soon perverted from resettling displaced 
people to planning a way-of-life for them within 
the confines of barbed wire. Even before most of 
the relocation projects were ready for occupancy, 
WRA had formulated tentative plans, designed to 
assure evacuees “for the duration of the war and 
as nearly as wartime exigencies permit, an equit- 
able substitute for the life, work, and homes given 
up.” ** And in June, 1942, the Director reported 
to President Roosevelt that “a genuinely satisfac- 
tory relocation of the evacuees into American life” 
would have to wait until the end of the war “when 
the prevailing [popular] attitudes of increasing 
bitterness have been replaced by tolerance and un- 
derstanding.” *° 

During the spring and summer ten relocation 
projects had been selected : five in windswept areas 
on the California-Oregon border and in Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado; three surrounded 
by the deserts of Arizona and southeastern Cali- 
fornia; two on the swamp-lands of Arkansas. The 
California and Arizona projects, which were in 
Military Area No. 1, were as thoroughly guarded 
and as tightly enclosed by barbed wire as had been 
the assembly centers. But at the other projects, 
although they, too were designated as military 
areas from which unauthorized departure could be 
penalized as prescribed in Public Law 503, the 
military paraphanalia of barbed wire, watch towers, 
and guards, were kept at a minimum and soon had 
only a symbolic significance. 

Each project had communal mess halls and 
utility building, canteens organized as consumers’ 
cooperatives, and schoolrooms. Living quarters 
were in barracks, arranged in blocks around wide 


88 War Relocation Authority, Tentative policy state- 
ment (mimeo.), May 29, 1942. 
39 Fisenhower, M. S., to President Roosevelt (letter), 


June 18, 1942. 
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firebreaks. Families or groups of unrelated in- 
dividuals were assigned apartments, consisting 
usually of a single room, 20 X 25 or 16 X 20 feet 
in dimension, “with bare boards, knotholes through 
the floor and into the next apartment, heaps of 
dust, and for each person an army cot, a blanket 
and a sack which |could be] filled with straw to 
make a mattress. There [was| nothing else. No 
shelves, closets, chairs, tables or screens. In this 
space, 5 to 7 people, and, in a few cases, 8 men, 
women, and their children [were] to live indef- 
initely.” *° 

In spite of physical hardships, the evacuees 
were, in the beginning, almost uniformly coopera- 
tive and helpful, and seemed to share the belief 
prevalent among WRA officials and employees that 
a “good life” could be built up in these isolated, 
war-duration communities. But, before many 
weeks passed, latent anti-administration and inter- 
group hostilities flared into the open. Faith in the 
good intentions of the administration declined when 
procurement difficulties arose and shortages of 
food, of hospital supplies, and of other essentials 
developed; when promises of producers’ coopera- 
tives, under which cash advances on profits were 
to be distributed to the participating evacuees, 
were abandoned in favor of “miserably low” * 
remuneration of $12, $16, and $19 per month for 
jobs ranging from farm labor, cooking, and dish- 
washing to those of teacher, attorney, and doctor ; 
when payment of even these wages was delayed; 
when, during the prolonged period of nonpayment, 
timekeeping systems were introduced by efficiency 
experts; and when a plan for limited selfgovern- 
ment was imposed, which, while enfranchising 
Issei, made them ineligible for office-holding. 

Regional and generational fissures, temporarily 
closed during the stress of evacuation, were re- 
opened. Rumors of FBI inquiries and arrests 
aroused suspicions that fellow-evacuees were in- 
forming the administration about such “harmless,” 
misdemeanors as listening to shortwave radios, 
gambling, or promoting “nationalistic” forms of 
Japanese entertainment. Cooperation with the ad- 
ministration was soon branded as “collaboration.” 
Every faction found its convenient scapegoat. In 
Tule Lake, a project on the California~-Oregon 
border, evacuees from California blamed the more 
accommodated evacuees from the Pacific North- 


40 Leighton, A. H., The governing of men, 65-66, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1945. 

41 Eisenhower, M. S. to Budget Director Smith (letter), 
May 11, 1942. 
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west. In all projects, leaders and active members 
of the Japanese American Citizens League, which 
had been officially accepted by governmental agen- 
cies aS a liaison group during evacuation and 
assembly-center days, were accused now of having 
betrayed the whole Japanese minority. They, in 
turn, often showed marked readiness to denounce 
“hotheaded Kibei’” or “Issei agitators” as the 
source of all trouble. Mainland Nisei, in some 
instances, cast doubt upon the loyalty of Hawaiian 
Nisei. Christians were suspicious of Buddhists. 
Suspected informers, called inu (literally “dogs’’), 
were ostracized, threatened, and even beaten by 
their fellow-evacuees. Revolt against the adminis- 
tration took the form of major strikes or minor 
work-stoppages during the fall of 1942. In two 
projects, Poston and Manzanar, revolt assumed 
the proportions of riots. In the latter martial law 
was declared, and a machine-gunner fired upon the 
evacuees, killing one and wounding several others. 
Alleged agitators were removed to jail or isolation 
camps, and a number of JACL leaders and other 
“collaborators” were hastily withdrawn from the 
project and resettled in the Middle West. 

Meantime, the War Relocation Authority, under 
a new director, had been pressing the Justice and 
War Departments for sanction to reinstitute the 
program its name implied. By the end of July, 
1942, a cautious program of highly selective re- 
settlement had been approved, and through cooper- 
ation of the Friends Service Committee, had 
achieved a considerable degree of success against 
great odds, in relocating students in eastern and 
midwestern colleges and universities. But for 
other classes the procedures in obtaining “leave 
clearance” for release from detention were so un- 
wieldly that not even a moderate number of evac- 
uees had been relocated by the end of 1942 (see 
chart 5). Among the necessary prerequisites to 
clearance were formal investigations of “loyalty,” 
detailed reports of behavior and attitudes in re- 
location projects, unequivocal evidence of a valid 
job offer and of provision for care of dependents 
remaining in camp, evidence of acceptibility in the 
proposed community of destination, and, for a 
time, even investigations of each prospective em- 
ployer. 

Determined to liberalize relocation policy, WRA 
officials agreed to, and indeed promoted, a plan for 
obtaining mass clearance, following a decision of 
the War Department to reopen the Army to loyal 
Japanese-American volunteers. In accordance 
with this plan, representatives of the War Depart- 
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Cuart 5. Outmigration from WRA projects, 1942-1946. 
ment were to “process” male citizens, while WRA 
employees would “process” the remainder of the 
adult population. In both cases, processing in- 
volved registration and the execution of a lengthy 
questionnaire, including among some thirty items, 
two thought to bear directly on “loyalty.” For 
male citizens, the first of these was: 

Are you willing to serve in the armed forces of the 
United States on combat duty, wherever ordered? 


and the second: 


Will you swear unqualified allegiance to the United 
States of America and faithfully defend the United 
States from any or all attack by foreign or domestic 
forces, and forswear any form of allegiance or 
obedience to the Japanese emperor, or any other for- 
eign government, power, or organization? 


For female citizens, the first was modified to ask 
whether they would be willing to volunteer for the 
Army Nurse Corps or the WAAC, if found quali- 
fied, and the second omitted reference to defense 
against armed attack. The form for female citizens 
was used initially for aliens of both sexes, without 
further modification, except that it was headed 
“Application for Leave Clearance.” 

The impropriety of asking aliens who were in- 
eligible to American citizenship to forswear al- 
legiance to the only country in which they could 
hold citizenship was recognized belatedly. In 
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most projects aliens were permitted to substitute 
for the second of the above questions an oath that 
they would “abide by the laws of the United 
States” and “take no action which would in any 
way interfere with the war effort of the United 
States.”” But American citizens, the bulk of whom 
were Nisei who had had no direct contact with 
Japan, were still required to forswear allegiance 
to the Japanese emperor. 

Registration was postulated on the assumption 
that evacuees would define eligibility to serve in 
the armed service or to leave camps for the freedom 
of the “outside world” as just rewards for loyalty. 
Contrary to expectation, an appreciable propor- 
tion of the evacuees defined these situations as 
penalties rather than as rewards. A strong pro- 
test movement developed among Nisei and Kibei, 
who, having had so many of their rights as citizens 
abrogated through evacuation and detention, ques- 
tioned the justice of the restoration of the single 
right of serving in the armed forces. Numbers of 
Issei, having lost most of their other possessions, 
used every means to hold their families intact, and 
to prevent the possible induction of their sons. 
Others, having acceded to a forced migration from 
home to camp, were now determined to avoid a 
further move to an outside world that they had 
many reasons to believe would continue to regard 
them with hostility. 

Doubt, fear, and anger accompanied registration 
in all ten projects, and these reactions were ag- 
gravated by inadequate preparation of the teams 
conducting registration; by sudden, unexplained, 
or incompletely understood, changes in administra- 
tive procedures and definitions ; and in Tule Lake 
by the use of force. In all projects except Tule 
Lake the average proportion of the adult popula- 
tion refusing to register, or registering as “dis- 
loyal” was 10 per cent, but in Tule Lake the un- 
registered and the verbally disloyal, together, com- 
prised 42 per cent of all persons 17 years of age 
or older. The persistence of a collective movement 
of noncooperation at Tule Lake was widely publi- 
cized and its residents were stigmatized, in the 
press and on the radio, as politically disloyal. In 
July, 1943 the Senate passed a resolution asking 
WRA to segregate “persons of Japanese ancestry 
in relocation centers whose loyalty to the United 
States is questionable or who are known to be 
disloyal.” WRA yielded and designated Tule 
Lake as a segregation center in which evacuees 
whose loyalties were thought to lie with Japan 
would be confined for the duration of the war. 
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During the late summer Tule Lake was trans- 
formed, physically, from a relocation project to a 
segregation center. A double “manproof” fence, 
eight feet high, was constructed around the whole 
area; the external guard was increased from a 
couple of hundred soldiers to full batallion 
strength; and a half dozen tanks, obsolete but 
impressive, were lined up in full view of the resi- 
dents. At the same time renewed efforts were 
made to screen the disloyal from the loyal in all 
projects. The criteria for segregation, as finally 
accepted, were the following: applicants for re- 
patriation or expatriation to Japan; persons per- 
sisting in holding to negative answers given at 
time of registration or still refusing to register ; 
persons about whom there was “other 
tion .. 


informa- 
. indicating loyalty to Japan” ; ** and per- 
sons who, falling in none of these categories, wished 
to be segregated along with a “disloyal”? member of 
the immediate family. 

Official pronouncements emphasized that “dis- 
loyalty” was not culpable; and that segregation 
was not being undertaken in any sense as a measure 
of punishment or penalty.” ** The privilege of 
leave-clearance would be denied, but otherwise the 
center would be run in much the same way as the 
relocation projects to which the evacuees had be- 
come accustomed. Having, however, “indicated 
their desire to follow the Japanese way of life,” 
evacuees would not be required to send their chil- 
dren to the American schools in the center, and 
they were to be permitted to establish, at their own 
expense, Japanese-language schools. In _ other 
spheres, too, bans on “Japanese” activities were 
to be removed or restrictions moderated. 

Beginning in September, trainloads of “disloyal” 
evacuees were moved from the nine other projects 
to Tule Lake, while over 6,000 “loyal” Tuleans 
left for other projects. When the movement was 
completed, in May, 1944, Tule Lake had a popula- 
tion of over 18,000, of whom 34 per cent were “Old 
Tuleans.”” Among these were over 1,000 persons, 
themselves “disloyal” by none of the criteria set up 
by WRA, and having no close relative who was 
“disloyal,” but who simply refused to move. 
Among the transferees were hundreds of the tech- 
nically “loyal” who had come to Tule Lake and 
among the Old Tuleans were other hundreds who 


42 War Relocation Authority, Administrative instruction 
No. 100, July 15, 1943. 

48 War Relocation Authority, Segregation of persons 
of Japanese ancestry in Tule Lake 
(pamphlet), August 1943. 
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had remained to avoid family separation, or who 
were too young to make decisions. And among 
the “disloyal” in both groups were many individ- 
uals who had so declared themselves in order to 
achieve war-duration security for their families. 

The conflicts and tensions in Tule Lake after 
segregation and the course of interaction between 
“disloyal” and “loyal,” between groups of evacuees 
and administrative agencies, and among the various 
agencies themselves, are traced in the Thomas- 
Nishimoto volume, The Spoilage. There was al- 
most immediate revolt, led by disaffected trans- 
ferees; an outbreak of violence, following a labor 
dispute, and two serious accidents ; administrative 
suppression, involving the importation of “loyal” 
harvesters from other projects as strikebreakers, 
the institution of martial law for two months, and 
the establishment of a “stockade” in which alleged 
agitators were confined for periods up to eight 
months “without the filing of charges or the grant- 
ing of a hearing or trial of any kind.” ** During 
the period of martial law evacuees maintained a 
general strike, which they called “status quo.” 
Abandonment of status quo was accomplished when 
a group, led by Old Tuleans, prominent in the 
cooperative-enterprises, acted as liaison between 
evacuees and administration. By the spring of 
1944 an underground pressure group, in which 
Kibei were prominently represented, had come 
out into the open. Determined to pursue to the 
limit the Japanese way-of-life sanctioned in official 
pronouncements, they accused the administration 
of failure to “clarify the distinctions between the 
loyals and the disloyals” and insisted on a resegre- 
gation of the “truly disloyal” (i.e., themselves), 
from the “loyal Americans” still in the center, 
whom they estimated at several thousand. Fac- 
tionalism bred suspicion, persons thought to be in- 
formers were terrorized, there were numerous 
beatings, and the manager of the cooperative enter- 
prises was murdered during a wave of inu-hatred. 
In July, 1944, the Nationality Act of 1940 was 
amended to permit the renunciation of citizenship, 
during wartime, by American citizens on Ameri- 
can soil. Renunciation then became the keynote 
of the resegregationist campaign, and two adminis- 
trative decisions, announced simultaneously on 
December 17, 1944, transformed general reluctance 
to accept the resegregationist program to popular 
support of its main issue. These were (1) recis- 
sion of orders by the Western Defense Command 


‘4 American Civil Liberties Union-News, San Francisco, 
August 1944. 
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excluding Japanese Americans from the West 
Coast, and (2) announcement by the War Reloca- 
tion Authority that all projects under their super- 
vision would be liquidated within a year. These 
decisions, taken together, imperilled the security of 
the “disloyal” who believed that they had attained 
a war-duration refuge. For all segregants forced 
resettlement, and, for the young men of draft age 
induction into the armed forces, loomed as dis- 
turbingly high probabilities. By March, 1945, 
seven out of every ten citizens old enough to be 
eligible to renounce their American citizenship had 
done so, and in so doing had, it was believed, af- 
forded “protection” from forced resettlement to 
over 3,000 families. One out of five of the male 
renunciants and one in four of the females were 
under 21 years of age at the time of renunciation. 
Family security had been achieved in 1945 by the 
action of children who had been between 14 and 18 
years of age when they were removed from the 
“outside world” in 1942, 

Writing in April 1946, Thomas and Nishimoto 
evaluated the situation as follows: 


With mass renunciation of citizenship by Nisei and 
Kibei, the cycle which began with evacuation was 
complete. Their parents had lost their hard-won 
foothold in the economic structure of America. They, 
themselves, had been deprived of rights which in- 
doctrination in American schools had led them to 
believe inviolable. Charged with no offense, but 
victims of a military misconception, they had suffered 
confinement behind barbed wire. They had been stig- 
matized as disloyal on grounds often far removed 
from any criterion of political allegiance. They had 
been at the mercy of administrative agencies working 
at cross-purposes. They had yielded to parental com- 
pulsion in order to hold the family intact. ‘They had 
been intimidated by the ruthless tactics of pressure 
groups incamp. They had become terrified by reports 
of the continuing hostility of the American public, 
and they had finally renounced their irreparably de- 
preciated American citizenship. 

Many of them have since left the country, voluntarily, 
to take up life in defeated Japan. Others will remain 
in America, in the unprecedented and ambiguous 
status of citizens who became aliens ineligible for 
citizenship in the land of their birth.*® 


From the standpoint of 1946, and perhaps also 
in the long run, this was the spoilage. On August 
26, 1949, however, the legal basis for the restitution 
of status for those “citizens who became aliens 
ineligible for citizenship in the land of their birth’ 
was established through a decision in the United 


5 Op. cit., 361. 
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States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
This confirmed a decision made in the District 
Court of Los Angeles which had held, in regard 
to three Nisei plaintiffs, that “. . . the benefits of 
citizenship can be renounced or waived only as a 
result of free and intelligent choice. Since the 
purported renunciation of the plaintiffs . . . was 
not as a result of their free and intelligent choice 
but rather because of mental fear, intimidation, and 
coercions depriving them of the free exercise of 
their will, said purported renunciations are void 
and of no force or effect.” ** And, in a press re- 
lease on October 26, 1949, it was announced that 
the Attorney General of the United State would 
not ask the Surpeme Court to review the order 
of the Court of Appeals and that this decision 
would be accepted and applied in all future cases 
of this kind. It was further reported that some 
4,000 Nisei and Kibei renunciants were then seek- 
ing restoration of their American citizenship.*? 


14. THE SALVAGE 


Evacuation and detention aggravated culture 
conflict within the already culturally-divided Jap- 
anese-American population group, and forced dis- 
sident elements to redefine their status in America, 
or to have it defined for them. 

As described at length in the preceding section, 
some revolted, and many were led towards verbal 
disloyalty and renunciation of American citizen- 
ship. Together, these classes and their dependents 
represented about one in six of the evacuees in 
War Relocation projects. 

Almost half of the evacuees took the way of 
least resistance, and simply sat out the war years, 
behind barbed wire, in the camps provided by the 
government of the United States. There they lived 
on what were essentially culture-islands until, with 
recission of exclusion orders and forced closure 
of camps, they faced the necessity of evacuation-in- 
reverse. The majority of them returned to Pacific- 
Coast communities. 

More than one in three of the total deliberately 
chose the difficult path of resettlement in the Mid- 
dle West or East while the war was still in pro- 
gress. In so doing they embarked upon a life that, 

46 This opinion was written by Judge William C-. 
Mathes on Aug. 27, 1948, in the United States District 
Court of Los Angeles. The decision in the Court of Ap- 


peals was written by Judge William Denman, and in- 
cluded a scathing denunciation of “General DeWitt’s doc- 
trine of enemy racism inherited by blood strains.” 

47 New York Times, October 27, 1949. 
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they had been assured, would not be without hard- 
ships but that would involve “the same hardships 
. . . being experienced by other American fami- 
lies” ** and, at the same time, they knowingly ac- 
cepted the special risks and uncertainties to be in- 
curred because of their close physical resemblance 
to the Japanese enemy. Many of them served with 
great distinction in the armed forces; others were 
active in war industries and agencies. Numbers 
of them moved into the ranks of skilled labor, and 
into clerical, sales, and professional occupations. 
Some became disorganized and failed to make 
adequate vocational, personal, or social adjust- 
ments. But, whether narrowly defined as “succes- 
ses” or as “failures,” these were the salvage of the 
war, to the extent that resettlement broke their 
isolation, promoted their acceptance by the major- 
ity group, and integrated their activities into those 
of the larger American community. 
Demographically, the salvage was highly selec- 
tive. Seven out of every ten of the persons in- 
48 So described in a skillfully-worded document, read 
to the evacuees in each camp by a member of the team 


conducting military registration during 1943. See, The 
spoilage, 59-60. 
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volved in the two waves of outmigration from 
camps, between military registration in March 
1943 and recission of the exclusion orders in De- 
cember 1944 (chart 5), were young people be- 
tween the ages 15 and 35 (chart 6). Their age- 
structure closely resembled that of the immigrant 
settlers of 1900 (chart 2), but the balance of the 
sexes was quite different. Young men were the 
pioneers in the migration from Japan to America, 
but appreciable proportions of young women mi- 
grated, alone or with their husbands and their 
brothers, from camps to the “outside world.” * 
Correspondingly the age-sex structure of the sal- 
vage differed strikingly from that of the spoilage 
(the “disloyal” who were segregated in Tule 
Lake) and the residue (those who sat out the war 
in relocation projects for the “loyal”). Although 


salvage comprised, on the average, twice as many 


49 Among the American-born, who comprised four-fifths 
of the salvage, 82 per cent were between 15 and 35 years 
of age; while 83 per cent of the population in 1900 were 
in this age range. But the sex ratio of the American-born 
salvage of these ages was only 135 males per 100 females, 
compared with almost 2,300 males per 100 females in the 
immigrant settler population of 1900. 


RESIDUE 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 


CHART 6. 
from all WRA projects to Jan. 1, 
1, 1945). 


Age-sex structures of spoilage (evacuees in Tule Lake project, July 1, 1944); salvage (outmigrants 
1945) ; and residue (evacuees in all WRA projects except Tule Lake, Jan. 
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persons as did spoilage, the very young and the 
middle-aged or older were approximately equal 
in the two groups. And although the residual 
population was almost twice as large as the sal- 
vage, children and older people were four times 
as numerous while young adults were only two- 
thirds as great in number. 

More significant, from the standpoint of assimil- 
ation and integration, was the strength of cultural 
selection.*” So highly selective of “generational” 


*” Generalizations in the concluding paragraph are 
based on analysis of 23,466 individual records, covering 
the total population aged 17 and over in 3 WRA camps: 
Tule Lake, Poston (1), and Minidoka. Because of ex- 
treme variations in administrative procedure in regard to 
registration and relocation, all comparisons are on an 
intracamp basis, with multiple classification by sex, genera- 
tion, religion, and occupation; for Tuleans, also by origin 
in California or the Northwest; for Nisei in Poston and 
Minidoka, also by education and year of birth. The fol- 
lowing examples, limited to males, are merely illustrative 
of the pattern of differentials. 

In all camps, spoilage was proportionately highest for 
Kibei Buddhists formerly employed in agriculture, lowest 
for Nisei who were Christians or had no religion and who 
had been engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. Issei held 
intermediate positions. Highs and lows for spoilage (per 
cent “disloyal”) were, for Californians in Tule Lake, 79 
and 14; for Northwesterners in the same camp, 46 and 6; 
for Postonians, 43 and 1; for Minidokans, 24 and 0. 
Early salvage (outmigrants, March—Sept. 1943, as per- 
centage of specified population in March) ranged from 
high proportions for areligious and Christian nonagri- 
cultural Nisei to low for Issei or for Kibei agricultural 
Buddhists, as follows, for the camps in the order given 
above : 46 and 2; 45 and 4; 40 and 2; 51 and 3. Most Nisei 
college graduates were concentrated in the Christian-areli- 
gious nonagricultural class, and were born in 1920 or earlier. 
For this class, in Minidoka, for example, 84 per cent of 
the college graduates were early salvage, compared with 
52 per cent of those who had had incomplete college educa- 
tion, and 43 per cent of those with no more than high 
school education. In general, late salvage followed the 
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classes was the incidence of segregation, of sedenta- 
tion, and of outmigration, that these alternative 
resolutions of conflict may, without undue exag- 
geration, be called the Kibei way, the Issei way, 
and the Nisei way. Within each generational 
group, prewar residence, occupation, religion, and 
education, to a large extent, determined the course 
taken. Japanese Americans who had lived in the 
more tolerant Pacific Northwest were more fre- 
quently found in the salvage, those from the more 
prejudiced California were disproportionately 
among the spoilage. Occupation, differentiating 
as it did the more isolated farming folk from those 
following urban pursuits where contact with the 
majority group was closer, stimulated salvage 
among the latter and retarded it among the former. 
Religion was perhaps the most clear-cut of the 
statistical indices that could be used to differentiate 
cultural groups: the Japan-polarized Buddhists 
and Shintoists from the America-oriented who, 
like the white majority, either professed Christian- 
ity or accepted no formal religion. Segregation 
and sedentation were the ways taken by the 
former; outmigration was the path of Christians 
and the areligious. Finally, those who were most 
highly educated in American colleges and uni- 
versities were—quite out of proportion to their 
numbers—the salvage. 

same pattern as early salvage, but differentials between 
Nisei and Kibei were reduced, and Issei consistently held 
low positions. With Kibei drawn off so heavily in the 
spoilage, and Nisei in the salvage, the residue was, of- 
course, heavily weighted with Issei. In Poston, for ex- 


ample, 94 per cent and 91 per cent of the Issei Buddhists 
in farming and in urban occupations, respectively, and 89 
per cent and 82 per cent of the corresponding Christian- 
areligious classes were in the residue, while the highest 
proportion for any class of Kibei was 76 per cent. for any 
class of Nisei, 47 per cent. 


























WAS THE FUTUWA AN ORIENTAL FORM OF CHIVALRY?! 


GERARD SALINGER 


IN spite of a few very brilliant pioneer books 
and articles, Moslem society has been the most 
neglected field of modern Oriental research. 
Whatever the reasons for this deficiency, and 
many good reasons can be found to explain it, 
there remains the task of doing for the Moslem 
world what has been done for Western society by 
many well-trained scholars. This enterprise 
requires the collaboration and fruitful criticism 
of social historians and social scientists who, 
while not specialists in Islamic languages, possess 
a wider knowledge of social phenomena than the 
average Oriental scholar. Few, if any, will 
challenge the claim that in our century Carl 
Heinrich Becker has done the most significant 
historical research on Moslem society. Becker’s 
work, in turn, owes much to the fact that he 
enjoyed an extremely fruitful exchange of ideas 
with such men as Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, 
and Eberhard Gothein. But to make collabora- 
tion with non-Islamists worth while both for 
them and for us, we must avoid applying terms 
commonly used to phenomena which they do not 
rightly describe. 

A specialist in European chivalry, convinced of 
the usefulness of a comparative study for an 
exact comprehension of problems encountered in 
his special field and seeking to learn whether 
chivalry existed in the mediaeval Moslem world, 
might find a valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to social history in two articles by Franz 
Taeschner, ‘‘Islamisches Ordensrittertum zur 
Zeit der Kreuzziige’’ and “Das Futuwwa-Ritter- 
tum des islamischen Mittelalters.’’ But the 
concrete data contained in these articles raise 
strong doubts as to whether the concept ‘‘chiv- 
alry” or “order of chivalry” applies to more than 
very superficial aspects of the reality examined. 
In this paper we shall endeavor to clarify this 
point. 

! This study is part of a survey of feudal trends in Islamic 
society, undertaken in connection with a comparative in- 
vestigation of Oriental institutions by Dr. K. A. Wittfogel, 
Director, Chinese History Project (sponsored by the 
University of Washington, Seattle, and Columbia Uni- 


versity), and was carried out with the aid of a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society. 


It is not our intention to give a detailed ac- 
count of the discussion which developed, mostly 
in Germany, on the problem of futiwa. We 
intend to treat principally that aspect of the 
futiwa which has been compared to European 
chivalry. The following is above all a critical 
study of the data collected and the opinions 
expressed by Thorning, Kahle, Taeschner, and 
Wittek, to whom we feel greatly indebted even 
when we cannot accept their conclusions. 

It would be difficult to give a definition of 
futtiiwa capable of covering the significance of 
this term in every milieu and in every period in 
which it has been used. The etymology of the 
word does not throw much light on the question. 
It is sometimes used in its original sense of youth, 
the age of the young man; but here we are con- 
cerned only with its technical sense as a complex 
of moral virtues, comprising courage, generosity, 
liberality, hospitality, unselfishness, and the 
spirit of sacrifice, generally tied up with an 
elaborate ceremonial observed in certain as- 
sociations. According to the different milieus 
where it was used in the Moslem world, some of 
the nuances of the word prevail over others. 
Finally the word designates various organizations 
which, at different epochs, claimed to cultivate 
the futiwa virtues and the ceremonial connected 
with them; and on the other hand it designates 
the quality of the follower of the futd#wa ideal or 
member of such a group. Such a man was a fata 
(plural: fitydn or fitya), a term which has been 
frequently translated by ‘“‘Ritter,’’ “knight,” 
*‘chevalier.”’ 

One does not get the impression that in pre- 
Islamic times when the Arab tribes, mostly 
Bedouins, still lived on the arid soil of their 
peninsula, the term fata (the abstract futd#wa has 
not as yet been found in ancient Arab poetry) 
designated a member of a special group, sepa- 
rated by a particular goal or an initiation ritual 
from the rest of the members of the tribe. In 
this very little differentiated society, where the 
individual was above all the representative of 
the social group to which he belonged by birth, 
there was no place for any kind of separation, 
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except by renouncing the protection afforded by 
the community and the acceptance of the hazard- 
ous life of an exile. So the fatd in ancient Arabia 
is the man who personifies in the most perfect 
manner the qualities which the tribe asks of its 
sons—a high degree of solidarity to secure 
cohesion, courage in war to insure adequate 
defence, and hospitality to maintain the tribal 
reputation among the neighboring groups. On 
the other hand, liberality and open-handedness 
permit the individual to enhance his personal 
status while aiding his fellowmen. This ancient 
ideal of the fatd was invoked even after the Arabs 
swept over the ancient provinces of the Byzan- 
tine and Sassanid Empires. According to a 
saying attributed to the Caliph Mu‘awiya (661-— 
680), “‘the futd#wa consists in the distribution of 
food and striking heads.’’? In accordance with 
the lack of strong religious feeling among pre- 
Islamic Arabs, the fut#wa (we may use the term 
although it seems to have been created only 
later) had no religious connotation among them 

at least in the sense which we normally attach 
to the word “religion.” 

After the Moslem conquest of the cultured 
nations of the Near East, the term fatd is applied 
almost exclusively to members of associations, 
each of which sought to implement the futdwa 
idea in its own way. How is this fact to be 
understood ? 


Arabic had become the instrument of expres- 
sion of sedentary people, many of them inhabit- 


ants of cities and towns. The society of these 
highly differentiated agricultural and urban 
civilizations, differed strikingly from the simple 
tribal communities that prevailed in Arabia. In 
the new domains, tribe, family, and nation were 
not the only frame within which the individual 
could develop his activities. For a long time 
there had flourished in the lands of the Roman 
Empire * numerous associations dedicated to vari- 
ous aims, from those of craftsmen or old soldiers 
to youth, gymnastic, religious, or purely social 
organizations. Thisolder society, towhich many 
sedentary Arabs were now added, accepted the 
new religion as well as the poetical literature 
brought by the newcomers and adopted many 
ideals of ancient Arab culture because of the 
prestige of the new masters, while at the same 
time it transformed these ideals to fit its own 


?See Taeschner, 1937: 43, n. 2; 1934: 9 ff.; 19444: 343-— 
345. 


* Ziebarth, 1896; Taeschner 1944a: 346. 
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needs. Consequently the sedentary population 
kept the ideal of the fatd, while integrating it into 
forms of life which the people of the desert had 
never known. 

The history of the futd#wa in the Near East 
from pre-Islamic times up to the recent past, 
when it still survived in the craft guilds, has 
been treated in many articles by Franz Taesch- 
ner, who besides presenting his own materials 
and conclusions brought together the results 
of work done by other scholars. In using 
the term “history” in this connection, we must 
remain aware of the limitations of our historic 
comprehension in dealing with this rather in- 
tricate subject. Generally speaking, our knowl- 
edge of Moslem social and even political history 
is still not up to the standards of modern 
historical research. Much important source 
material is still unpublished, and much of what 
has been published has not been subjected to 
sufficient critical examination. 

There are many gaps in our institutional 
knowledge. The Moslem authors who have 
written on constitutional law expressed an ideal, 
elaborated by them on the basis of the Koran 
and tradition, rather than the real situation. 
The details of daily -life, which are of prime 
importance to the social historian, are mostly to 
be found in literary works of all kinds, and often 
in places where one would not expect to discover 
them. Thus in many cases we still lack a 
truly reliable frame of reference within which 
to integrate the scanty information we have ona 
given social phenomenon; and the time for a 
detailed synthesis has not yet arrived. The 
Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen by 
Alfred v. Kremer is antiquated in many respects, 
and A. Mez’ splendid Die Renatssance des Islams 
is only the first step to a more comprehensive 
picture of all sides of cultural and social life in 
one century, the fourth century of Hegira (tenth 
century of the Christian era). 

Before examining the futdwa association of the 
Caliph Nasir (1180-1225) to which the term 
chivalry has been especially applied by European 
scholars we must take a look at the warlike 
futtiwa associations in existence before his time. 
This form of the futdwa association was already 
apparent in the ninth century among groups of 
voluntary fighters of the Holy War, especially 
in Transoxiana and Khorasan. It is essential to 
our purpose to point out that there the futawa 
was the basis of associations of armed men oper- 
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ating in the Holy War, but not belonging to the 
regular army. It is still more important to 
remember that futi#wa never seems to have 
formed the basis of a regular army of the state.‘ 
The existence of large troops composed of volun- 
teers for the defence of the frontiers of the Dar 
al-Islam is found frequently during the Middle 
Ages. These troops, unlike the regular armies 
of the state, were placed under their own leaders 
and could afford to defy the authority of the 
state when not pleased with their material condi- 
tions. We find them on the eastern frontiers of 
the caliphate, in Khorasan, and in Transoxiana 
as early as the ninth century. W. Barthold has 
given some indications of the revolts stirred up 
by them and of the role which they played in the 
establishment of the dynasty of the Saffarides 
whose founder was one of their chiefs. Perhaps 
Barthold is right in using the term “warrior 
guilds.” in any case there is no resemblance 
whatsoever to “knights.’’*® As this statement is 


‘ Taeschner (1938: 388, n. 12) indicates that the omey- 
yade caliph ‘Abdalmalik (685-705) formed a_ special 
military body from certain slaves and that the latter, ac- 
cording to a witness of the eighth century, were ‘named 


fityan up to now.” If these were fitydn in the technical 


sense, we have here the case of a warrior futiwa asso- 
ciation created by the initiative of the ruler, which, 
however, was not necessarily a part of the regular army. 
But it seems likely that fata has here the sense of “‘slave,”’ 
as it appears in the Koran (12, 30; 12, 36 etc.; see 
Farés, Futuwwa). Dozy gives from the dictionary of 
Pedro de Alcala the sense of “serviteur novice (siervo 
bocal).”” But this indication in itself does not warrant the 
sense of ‘‘slave’’ in general; moreover it states only a use of 
Spanish Arabic in the sixteenth century. However, our 
suggestion, if proved exact, would fit well with the context 
of the eighth-century testimony: The soldiers concerned 
were then “named slaves up to now’’ because of their 
servile background. 

5 Barthold, 1928: 214; Taeschner 1944a: 347 ff. 

‘We must remember that chivalry in Europe at its 
peak was not an accidental feature of social life which 
could be removed without jeopardizing the underlying 
institutional structure, but that on the contrary it was a 
basic part of the society. In the East as well as in the 
West horsemen (Ritter, chevaliers in the etymological sense) 
formed the core of the armies down to the end of the Middle 
Ages, but their social standing differed greatly. C. H. 
Becker and others after him have shown that, while 
feudalism had grown in the West on the basis of a rather 
less developed form of economy in which the relative rarity 
of money, especially of gold (for a careful evaluation of the 
question see Bloch 1933), did not allow the establishment 
of a standing army, Moslem economy permitted the state 
to maintain a standing army and to pay it in money. In 
the Near East it was the growing disorder of administration 
which from the tenth century on obliged the rulers more 
and more to leave the collection of land taxes directly to 
the soldiers themselves. This created a superficial re- 
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essential to our purpose, we add a quotation 
from Mez concerning these warriors for the 


faith: 


The obligation to the Holy War continued to be 
taken very seriously. Many pious men endeavored 
to gain heaven by “the way of God."’. The warriors 
for the faith were gathered from all directions in 
Tarsus, the base for attack against the Greeks, the 
hereditary enemy, as were also the pious offerings of 
those who could not personally join in the Holy War. 
From Sijistan to the Maghrib there was no town of 
any importance which did not have in Tarsus its own 
quarter (ddr), where the town’s warriors took up 
their residences. Much money and many gifts 
reached them from home, besides what was bestowed 
on them by the governments. Each notable person 
gave for this purpose a country estate or other rev- 
enues as an endowment. The inhabitants of the 
border fortresses were so well received in Baghdad 
that the philologist, al-Qali [d. 356—a.p. 967] is said 
to have alleged that he was a native of Qaliqala in 
Armenia. .. . In Egypt the border places were 
occupied by soldiers and volunteers. . . . The coun- 
try second in rank of importance for the war was 
Transoxiana, the inhabitants of which showed the 
most developed spirit of sacrifice among the Mos- 
lems. . . . In 355 [a.p. 966] about twenty thousand 
warriors for the faith appeared on the eastern border 
of the Biyide Empire in the north with elephants. 
But, according to the sayings of the commander of 
the frontier their behavior was not that of holy 
warriors and they had no common supreme chief, the 
people of each single town having their own chief. 
The Vizier hoped to satisfy them with the things 
usually given to the warriors for the faith, but they 
asked for the whole land tax of the country. . . . In 
the morning they attacked the Vizier’s house. 


Finally they were overpowered and the danger 
averted.’ 


From the above it clearly appears that these 
voluntary armies which escaped the close control 
of the constituted authorities of the state had 
degenerated into a catch-all for all manner of 
dubious elements who sought in the Holy War ® 
to satisfy their desire for looting. While it 
would be unjust to attribute such motives to all 
the fighters in the Holy War, references to dis- 
orders created by these bands are too numerous 
to permit many illusions on the general correct- 
ness of their behavior. Nevertheless, the role of 
these warriors for the faith was sometimes deci- 


semblance to the system of feudal tenure used in the 
European Middle Ages. 

7 Mez, 1922: 303-305. 

8 Macdonald, Djihad. 
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sive in the political expansion of Islam. For 
instance, Mahmiid of Ghazna used twenty 
thousand Ghazis (i.e., warriors for the faith) 
from places near and far in Transoxiana.’ De- 
spite the unholy features of their behavior, it is 
not astonishing that the combatants of the Holy 
War should have often submitted to the rules of 
a mystical and ascetic life. 

Consequently we must direct our attention to 
another field of activity in which the futdéwa 
played an equally important role, that of mystic 
religion. It should be remembered that our 
first information on mystic fut#wa comes from 
Khorasan, as does that on warrior futiwa, and 
that both appear in the ninth century. Typical 
for the mystic futdwa is this saying of Abii Hafs 
‘Umar an-Nisabiri al-Haddad (died after H. 
260—a.D. 873): 


The man worthy of the name of the futiwa is one who 
unites in his own person all the virtues of the proph- 
ets and the saints, but who nevertheless holds him- 
self in poor esteem and considers all that as nothing 
and does not imagine himself as having attained 
anything, but rather sees his own defects and the 
shortcomings of his actions, and in any case considers 
his fellowmen as his superiors." 


It is doubtful whether the mystic fatd was 
always a member of a fut#wa organization. 
Nevertheless, we know the case of a fatd named 
Nih who was certainly at the same time a sai 
and the head of the fityén of Nishapir." Be- 
cause he is qualified as an ‘ayydr, his association 
was perhaps a group of the above-mentioned 
warriors of the Holy War.” In Khorasan itself 
(Nah was an inhabitant of Nishapir) there were 
seventeen fortified houses of warriors for the 
faith. The inhabitants of these ribdts indulged 
not only in military but in religious practices.” 
However this may be, since the tenth century 

® Barthold, 1928: 287 and n. 2. We need a series of 
detailed monographs on the composition and organization 
of the Moslem armies of all times and countries. Excellent 
remarks on Moslem military organization in the Near East 


at the time of the Crusades can be found in Gibb, 1932: 
32-40. 


‘© Taeschner, 1937: 63, 64. 

" al-Hujwiri, 1911: 183; ‘Attar, 1905-1907 I: 334; 
Hartmann, 1918: 190-191; idem, 1918a: 197; Taeschner, 
1937: 51; Hartmann, 1914: 47. 

“On ‘ayydrin in this sense see K6priilii 1937: 102n. 
When ‘ayydr has the sense of ‘‘ scoundrel,” “bandit,” it is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether it is more than an 
abusive epithet launched by foes (Hartmann, 1918a: 195). 


'§ Ribd{, quoting [bn Khallikan, translated by de Slane, 
1: 159, n. 3. 
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there have appeared books on fut#wa, written by 
mystics, where this word has.a purely ascetic and 
mystic connotation unrelated to any question of 
organization. ‘Taeschner has given an analysis 
of some books of this kind," and we need not 
deal with this problem here. In any case mystic 
sufis continued to play a role in associations, not 
primarily mystic; and we know that the Caliph 
Nasir was initiated into the fut#wa by a siafi 
ascetic. 

While for Taeschner the warrior-associations 
constitute what he terms ‘“‘niederes Grenzkamp- 
fertum,” the “héfische Ritterbund,’’ or ““Ordens- 
rittertum’’ would be represented by the associa- 
tion headed by the Caliph an-NaAsir li-Din-Allah 
(reigned 1180-1225). 

The Arab historian, Ibn al-Athir, makes the 
following statement about Nasir: 


And he gave his most careful attention to shooting 
with the crossbow, the carrier pigeons, and the 
futiwa trousers (sardwildt al-futiwa). So he abol- 
ished the futiwa in the whole country except for 
those who donned the trousers bestowed by him and 
who referred to him. And many kings put on the 
futiwa trousers bestowed by him. And he also 
forbade others [to have] carrier pigeons, except for 
the carrier pigeons which he gave. He also forbade 
anyone who did not refer to him to shoot with the 
crossbow. People in ‘Iraq and elsewhere obeved 
him in this with the exception of one man whose 
name was Ibn as-Sift of Baghdad, for this one fled 
from ‘Iraq and reached Syria [ash-Sha’m, other 
possible translation ‘‘Damascus”]. Then he [Na- 
sir] sent him a message to arouse his greed for great 
riches in order that he might shoot in his name and 
refer to him in shooting. But he [the man] did not 
do it. 1 was told that a friend of his disapproved 
of him because of his refusal to accept the riches. 
But he replied, “It is sufficient for my glory that 
except for me there is nobody in the world to shoot 
except in the name of the caliph.” © 


The question of the bestowal of the futawa 
trousers on the princes will be dealt with later. 
Here we shall discuss a futtiwa book written for 
use in NAsir’s association. 

The analyses of certain passages of this futiwa 
book written by Ibn al-‘Ammir for the organiza- 
tion of Nasir (the Arab text has never been 
printed) do not suggest that the ideas and rules 
set forth therein were especially designed for 
warriors. The Arab author explains that the 
curiosity which everyone shows concerning a 


™ Taeschner, 1937: 47 ff. 
‘6 Tbn al-Athir, 1851-1876, 12: 286-287. 
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more exact idea of the futiwa has induced him to 
write his book. The futiwa, he says, has been 
much talked about, especially since its revival by 
Nasir. Everyone tried to follow the caliph, and 
the Arab author, because of his desire to serve 
the caliph, decided to gather together the rules of 
the futiwa and of the muriwa* (‘‘manliness,”’ 
“‘virtue,”"—a quality frequently found in con- 
nection with and almost synonymous to futéwa). 

The members are known as fitydn and give 
each other the name of rafig (friend, companion, 
comrade, associate). The first fata had been 
Ibrahim (i.e., the patriarch Abraham), and the 
most important representatives of the futiwa 
were Muhammad and ‘Ali. As the association 
assumes the exercise of virtue and hospitality, 
no sinners or infamous persons can be tolerated in 
its midst.'7_ Jews and Christians can be received 
provisionally among the fitydn, but they can be 
regular members only after 
Islam.'* 

The fatad must be a male in full possession of 
his mental powers (‘dqi/) anda Moslem. He can 
be human or a jinn, a free man or a slave, a 
eunuch, a weaver, a barber-surgeon, a sweeper, 
etc. But he cannot be a drunkard, a wine 
merchant, a _ tax-gatherer, customs collector, 
fortune-teller, or a licentious person, an actor, 


conversion to 


dancer, gambler, magician, henchman of a ty- 


rant, etc. The futdwa of a man becomes invalid 
when he commits a great sin or perseveres in a 
small one. The killing of a companion or an act 
of violence against him is a great sin. Great 
sinners are received into the futd#wa only after 
repentance and with the endorsement of a guar- 
antor. The fityan are organized into different 
corporations, each of which is named bayt 
(house). The dayt is divided into several groups 
(hizb—plural: ahzab). An established fata (ka- 
bir—-reat, elder) acts as sponsor for the neophyte 
and performs the shadd ceremony to welcome him 
into the group and receives his pledges of futiwa 
(‘aqgd). The new rafig must obey his kabir and 
honor him like a father. The kabir’s kabir is 
called djadd (grandfather) by the novice and also 
stands in close relation (nisba) to the newcomer. 
This ntsba also operates between two rafigs at- 
tached to the same kabir. The wakil (manda- 
tory) is charged by the fitydn with the manage- 
ment of the bayt and with the direction of the 


16 Kahle, 1932: 113 ff. 
17 Thorning, 1913: 49. 
18 Thorning, 1913: 188. 
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assemblies. In addition he directs judicial in- 
quiries and administers punishment. The 
master of ceremonies is the nagib (chief); he 
delivers the formal welcome (khutba) in the 
initiation ceremony.!® 

Reception into the futd#wa falls into two parts: 
(1) the relation of the neophyte towards his kabir 
is established by the shadd ceremony, where he 
is girdled with cloth and given a cup of salted 
water to drink, this last being called shurb; (2) 
after serving a novitiate he is fully received into 
the futi#wa by the ceremony of “perfection” 
(takmil) and the donning of the trousers (sard- 
wil).2° Weapons were at times substituted for 
the trousers.” 

There is an interesting difference between the 
futtiwa book of Ibn al-‘Amméar (another book of 
the NAsir circle written by a certain al-Kharta- 
birti? shows the same features) concerning the 
reception. of commoners into the fut#wa and the 
reports of the historians which stress the in- 
duction by Nasir of some princes of Mesopo- 
tamia, Northern Syria, Asia Minor, and even 
Ghazna into the futiwa.* Later the Mamlouk 
Sultans of Egypt up to the fourteenth century 
occasionally gave the fut#wa trousers to emirs or 
native notables.” 

It is above all this bestowal of the futiwa 
trousers on the princes which has led to the 
opinion that the fut#wa to some degree (lesser : 
Taeschner; greater: Wittek) is related to Euro- 
pean chivalry, the equation resting particularly 
on an identification of Western homage and the 
tie between a rafig and his kabir. Our analysis 
of the character of the fut#wa has been greatly 
influenced by the recording of Ibn as-Sa‘i, a 
chronicler who lived in Baghdad in the thirteenth 
century. The ninth volume of his great work 
contains an important decree issued by NAsir on 
the ninth of Safar H 604—September 4, 1207. 
The author tells us first of the events which led 
Nasir to issue his decree: 


In this year the old fut#wa was abolished and the 
Commander of the Faithful, An-Nasir li-din-Allah 
(May God be content with him) was made the 
qgibla * therein and the one who is to be referred to. 


19 Thorning, 1913: 194 ff. 

20 Taeschner, 1944a: 366. 

*t Thorning, 1913: 204, 217. 

2 Taeschner, 1932: 294-297. 

23 Thorning, 1913: 209, note 1, 210, note 1. 

4 Poliak, 1939: 15. 

26 The direction of Mekka, towards which the Moslem 
turns in his five daily prayers, is here used in the figurative 
sense of “center of attraction.” 
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And he had honored ‘Abd al-Jabbar by accepting 
the futiwa from him and the latter was an ascetic 
shaykh.** Then all the people entered, nobles and 
commoners, and the kings of the remote countries 
asked for the futi#wa. So he sent to them messengers 
and men who were to invest them with the fuldwa 
trousers by way of delegation [of the caliph]. And 
this spread through Baghdad and the younger ones 
received the futiwa from the elder ones.’ It 
happened that the ‘Alide al-Fakhir was a rafig of 
the Vizir Nasir ibn-Mahdi, and he himself also had 
rafiqgs. Then one of his rafigs quarreled with a 
rafig of ‘Izz ad-Din Najah ash-Shardbi and a great 
fight occurred at Mahallat Quatufta with the result 
that they fought with swords. And this was known 
by the Imam an-NiAsir li-din-Allah (May God be 
content with him) and he disapproved. And he 
ordered the vizier to convoke the chiefs of groups 
and to have a decree written on this matter, com- 
pelling them to maintain orderly behavior and accord 
and prohibiting them from mutual hatred. And the 
decree was to be read in their presence and its con- 
tents submitted to them before witnesses. And 
those who disobeyed it would be deprived of their 
trousers, their futiwa would be abolished, and a 
punishment deemed appropriate would be applied to 
them. Then the ‘Alide al-Fakhir was brought in 
and the vizier said to those present ‘‘Be witnesses 
that | repudiate him.”” And the decree was read to 
them by al-Makin Abu-l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al Ghanami, the scribe of the Diwan 
al-Insha’ who had worded it. 
thereof: 

‘In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. 
... And he [the caliph]... orders everyone 
honored with the futdwa as follows: 

“If anyone's rafig kills a soul whose killing has 
been forbidden by God and if he spills a drop of 
blood which is under the protection of the Law 
he [the person to whom he belongs as rafig] must 
repudiate him immediately in the assembly of the 
fatds as soon as he has knowledge thereof and has 
verified it. 

“Each faté who gives shelter and conceals a 
murderer and aids him in his affairs and offers him 
hospitality must be repudiated by his kabir and 
deprived by him of his qualify of rafig. If a fata 
kills a fatd of his group, his futiwa is invalid. It is 
justified that the law of retaliation be applied to him. 

And if he kills a non-fatd or an aid [public 
officer ] or somebody belonging to the Diw4n in the 
country of our Master, the Imam who must be 
obeyed by all human beings, an-N§Asir li-din-Allah, 
Commander of the Faithful and Lieutenant [ Khalifa, 
Caliph ] of the Master of the Creatures, this murderer 


And this is a copy 


26 See above for the mystical development of the futaiwa. 

2? Kahle (1933: 54) translated ‘‘und es wurden zu Fata’s 
gemacht die Jiingeren zu den Alteren,” to which he adds 
in note 7: “oder ‘den Vornehmen’.”’ 
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is guilty of crime in the reserved territory of the 
Master of the group [the caliph]. Therefore, just 
as if he had committed a crime against his kabir, his 


futiwa becomes invalid for this clear reason. And 
every true faid is obliged to apply retaliation to him. 
And the rdfigs shall know that and act accordingly 
and execute the order in such cases, according to 
what has been ordered, and they shall keep to what 
has been formulated in this decree which must be 
obeyed, and they shall accept it in obedience and 
submission, if God wills it. Written the 9th of 
Safar of the year 604 H. [September 4, 1207 ].”’ 
Then to each chief of a group was delivered a 
decree in this form and the testimonial of thirty 
witnesses was thereon. Under each decree was 
written: “‘The slave [I] has accepted what this 
order, which must be obeyed, contains, and he has 
accepted it in due spirit of obedience, submission, 
and conformity. It must be executed according to 
Futiwa and Law. This is the correct behavior of 
the accomplished fityén according to tradition. 
And I take the obligation to adhere to the order 
contained in this noble decree. And if there 
happens: to occur what is in contradiction to the 
order given therein, I shall be held responsible and 
the punishment will be deserved, according to what 
the Master of the group [the caliph] (May God 
strengthen his reign and exalt his word) deems just. 
Written by so-and-so on such-and-such a date.”’ ** 


This document, published by order of the 
caliph himself permits us to look behind the 
screen of ritual formulas veiling the reality of 
Nasir’s futtiwa. This reality has little in com- 
mon with an “Ordensrittertum,’’ nor is the 
futtiwa part of the ruler’s regular political 
machine. The caliph asserts his authority over 
the futtiwa as the leader of this organization 
rather than as the head of the government. For 
instance the decree reads, ‘Therefore, just as if 
he had committed a crime against his kabir. 7. 

The question has been asked: Why did Nasir 
become the supreme head of the fut#wa? Two 
solutions have been proposed, one by Wittek and 
another by Taeschner. Wittek, basing himself 
on the fact that certain princes of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia Minor, and even Ghazna took the 
futtiwa trousers from Nasir, some by request, 
believes that the caliph tried thus to organize a 
front against the encroachments on Moslem 
soil by the crusaders. Furthermore, he points 
out that the Ghazi, or volunteer, corporations in 
Khorasan in the ninth and tenth centuries al- 
ready followed the futdwa tradition (see above) 


=t> 


28 See the complete text of the decree in Ibn as-Sa‘i, 
1934: 221-226 and Kahle, 1933: 52 ff. 
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and he claims that Nasir intended to unite the 
new fighters of the Holy War under his banner, 
giving at the same time a political importance 
to the decayed dignity of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate 
which it had lacked for centuries. He also 
points out that the title of Ghazi was assumed in 
NAasir’s time by many princes who, according to 
him, at least in Syria and Mesopotamia, raised 
the old Ghazi idea from a popular movement to 
the princely courts. 


Les Gh4azi’s ne sont plus les aventuriers redoutés et 
méprisés qu’ils avaient été dans les temps antérieurs; 
ils sont devenus de nobles chevaliers [italics ours ] 
dans les rangs desquels des princes aimaient a prendre 
place.?® 


This is not enough. 


Lorsque le Caliph NaAsir introduisit dans ces cor- 
porations de futuwwa une organisation a la téte de 
laquelle lui-m@me était placé, i/ me peut avoir eu 
d’autre intention [italics ours] que de s’assurer des 
forces militantes, liées par un lien nouveau et fort a 
sa personne. Une telle force militante etait assuré- 
ment la jeunesse des villes [fatd signifies first 
“young man”’ ], et méme l’artisanat des villes pouvait 
avoir de l’importance a cet égard. Mais sans doute 
etaient visés en premier lieu les chefs d’armée, les 
émirs. Or, ceux-ci formaient une classe bien dis- 
tincte qui ne pouvait pas entrer dans les corporations 
urbaines; il fallait bien qu’ils possédassent une 
organisation A eux, de caractére chevaleresque. Ici 
s’offrit le mouvement Ghazi.” 


As can be readily seen, this claim is based on 
no documentary proof. Taeschner has shown 
beyond doubt that Nasir completely disasso- 
ciated himself from the Holy War of his time. 
It was not the idea of a Holy War which caused 
the caliph to occupy himself with the futawa. 


Nasir’s older contemporary, the great Saladin, at 
that time conquered from the crusaders in difficult 
struggles position after position in Syria and Pales- 
tine. He also turned toward the caliph for active 
aid in the struggle against the infidel. But the 
caliph, staying in Baghdad very far from the battle- 
field, did not interest himself in the events in the 
west where the battle for the faith was fought, send- 
ing to Saladin besides some words of encouragement, 
which cost nothing, only some troops, quite in- 
sufficient in number. . The caliph’s lack of 

29 Wittek, 1936: 306-307. The fact that the princes 
concerned took the name of Ghazi does not seem, in our 
opinion, to warrant the opinion of Wittek and Sauvaget 
(1941: 113, n. 349) that they adhered to the futiwa 


organizations of Ghazis. 
39 Wittek, 1936: 307. 
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interest in the Holy War is quite clearly reflected in 
a negative manner in the futiwa-books, in which 
there is found no word about the Holy War. There- 
fore we have to state that here on Islamic soil, where 
the idea of the Holy War was firmly established, this 
idea played no role on the only occasion when a 
knightly order [Ordensrittertum—sic!] in a higher 
sense appeared, surpassing the stage of inferior 
border warriorship.* 


However, the solution offered by Taeschner 
seems equally unconvincing. Taeschner points 
out that Nasir, profiting in his ambitious enter- 
prise by the decay of the Saljiiqid power, tried 
to restore the political importance of the ‘Ab- 
basid Caliphate lost since the tenth century. 
On the other hand he endeavored to heal the 
discord in the Moslem world, especially the age- 
old feud between the Sunnites and the Shi'ites. 
And both aims, according to Taeschner, he hoped 
to achieve by strengthening the futawa.* 

In what sense could the fut#wa aid the caliph 
in restoring the political prestige of the caliphate? 
It is here that the confused notions on chivalry 
which underlie these views become apparent. 


For him the fuiaiwa was a means for stressing his 
authority in all the Islamic countries. This was 
all the more necessary since the real instruments of 
caliphal power were exceedingly weak because of the 
little territory at his disposal over which his full 
temporal authority was much disputed. It is true 
that the caliph held an honorary primacy over the 
princes of the Moslem world; however, this actually 
meant very little. Therefore, he tried to attach 
[the princes] to his person by the obligation of 
vasselage [Gefolgschaftsverpflichtung | resulting from 
their membership in the futiwa association.* Like 
the princes themselves, the broad mass of the plain 


31 Taeschner, 1938: 402. 

% Taeschner, 1938: 403. ‘‘Zwei Ziele, deren innerer 
Zusammenhang ja ohne weiteres einleuchtet und zu deren 
Verwirklichung wohl die Griindung eines sich iiber alle 
islamischen Lander erstreckenden Ritterordens als ein 
taugliches Mittel erscheinen mochte.’’ On the role of 
‘Ali in the futiwa ideology and that played by ‘Alides in 
NAsir’s futtwa see Taeschner, 1938: 398 and our notes 17, 
49, and 53. 

3% Toynbee (1940: 6: 212 n. 3) accepted this opinion at 
face value: * . on the other hand he [i.e., Nasir ] tried to 
rally the princes of Dar-al-Islam round his own person by 
reorganizing the religious order of the Futuwwa into 
something like an order of knighthood with himself as its 
head.” 

For Brockelmann (1939: 222) the futiwa associations 
which Nasir gathered around his own person were “‘Krie- 
gerische Biinde”’ (warlike associations). This has become 
in the English translation (page 243) ‘‘ veterans’ associa- 
tions,” the translator apparently having thought of 
‘“Kriegerverbande,”’ “‘Kriegerbiinde,”’ or “‘Kriegervereine.”’ 
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armed men [die breite Masse der einfachen gewap- 
pneten Mdnner |, the knights, and many other men 
were attached to the caliph’s person by their 
membership in the futd#wa association.™ 


We do not know why Taeschner uses the term 
“Gefolgschaftsver pflichtung”’ here. In the Islamic 
Orient there did not exist anything like the 
homage of Western Europe. The armies were 
composed of mercenaries and bought slaves; 
anything like ‘‘dte breite Masse der gewappneten 
Ménner, die Ritter’ did not exist there. It is 
true that there did exist volunteer warrior guilds 
on the frontiers, but these certainly could not 
constitute a serious point of support for an 
efficient power policy. The structure of the 
caliphate had never been based on a feudal 
system involving contractual relations between 
seigneurs and vassals as was the case in medi- 
aeval Europe. The caliphate had always been 
conceived as the autocratic regime of the Moslem 
community by the vicegerent of Allah, the 
caliph. Therefore the princes of the practically 
independent Moslem states never ceased to con- 
sider the powerless caliph as the Commander of 
the Faithful in theory; they themselves were only 
his lieutenants. True, the personal relationship 
between seigneur and vassal in the first half of 
the European Middle Ages achieved political 
importance because the government was ad- 
ministratively and militarily weak, and the 
mediaeval caliphate externally resembled its 
Western counterpart in that it often was defec- 
tive and inefficient.” But the institution never 
lost its basic autocratic character, however weak 
the personal position of most of the caliphs 
might have been from the second half of the 
ninth century on. 

We may concede that the fut@#wa bonds could 
perhaps furnish the moral and ideological basis 
of a particular group and bind its members to 
each other and to their chief, but the futiwa 
could never furnish a strong basis for the re- 
invigoration of the caliphate which rested on the 
idea of the universal community of all Moslems 
under the command of Muhammad's successor. 

It is very significant that the fut#wa books of 
Ibn al-‘Ammar and al-Khartabirti, the first 
written for the association of Nasir and the 
second for the son of the caliph, do not sub- 
stantiate Wittek's or Taeschner's interpretations. 
In the futiwa Nasir was not primarily the Com- 


“ Taeschner, 1938: 405. 
* See Nasir’s decree, quoted above. 
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mander of all the Faithful: he was the “ master 
of the group”’ who could ask his rafigs to maintain 
peace in his territory. But the supreme com- 
manding power in the war against the infidels 
or the ruling of the Moslem world could not be a 
function of the bestower of the futiwa trousers, 
but only of the Commander of the Faithful, the 
head of Muhammad's community. The as- 
sumption of the position of ‘‘master’’ of the 
futtiwa was certainly a measure of expediency; 
we shall try to show within what limits it served 
this purpose. Certainly it could never con- 
stitute in the eyes of the Moslem world at large 
a legal and moral prestige equal to that of the 
Caliphate. 

But we are now again faced with the question: 
Since no caliph had previously entered into 
relations with the futdwa, why did Nasir take 
steps to reorganize it and even to become its 
head? Let us look first at Ibn al-‘Ammar’s 
evaluation of Nasir’s procedure. Says Ibn al- 
‘Ammar, after enumerating eleven patrons of the 
futtiwa, beginning with a contemporary of the 
Prophet, Salman al-Farisi: 


And so the futiwa continued to be transmitted 
down to our time, dividing itself into different 
branches ... such as the Rahhiasiya and the 
Shuhayniya, the Khaliliya, the Maulidiya and the 
Nabawiya (or Nubiwiya). ... As they did not 
make their decisions according to the rules of the 
futiwa and to the customs and methods of action of 
the noble ancestors, the differences among them 
continued to increase. . . . And as this continued 
until the epoch of our master, the Imam an-NaAsir 
li-din-Allah, the Commander of the Faithful, 
he directed all his attention to a careful examination 
of the genealogy,®* and then he took as his kabir in 
the futiwa the virtuous ascetic and pious shaykh 
‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Salih al-Baghdadi . . . because 
of his blameless life and fariga [mystic way of life ].*” 


~ The caliph was annoyed by the deviations from 
the venerable tradition of the futiwa ideal and 
the corruption of the ways of its members which 
resulted in ever-increasing differences between 
the various corporations. As Ibn al-‘Ammar 
tells us in his introduction: “‘And he gathered 
what had been dispersed of its [the futiéwa’s ] 

86 That is, in order to establish the pure doctrine he 
examined the words and actions of any futiwa chief, 
alleged to have transmitted the futiwa tradition from one 
generation to the next. 


37 As the Arab text has not been published, we use the 
translation given by Kahle, 1932: 113-114. 
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customs and reconstructed those of its rules 
which had deteriorated.” * 

The Rahhasiya mentioned by Ibn al-‘Ammar 
have great importance for us because the kabir of 
Nasir, the ascetic ‘Abd al-Jabbar, was a shaykh 
of this association whose name was derived from 
a former head named ‘Umar b. ar-Rahhas*® 
mentioned in the “fut#wa genealogy” of NAsir. 
Therefore Nasir can be considered as having 
been attached to the Rahhiasiya in the beginning 
of his futiwa career. The Maulidiya must have 
derived their name from the maulid or birthday 
of Muhammad, the celebration of which plays a 
great role in popular mystic religion in Moslem 
lands. The Nabawiya, or perhaps better Nubi- 
wiya, shows also by its very name its special 
attachment to the Prophet. This organization 
is mentioned in the travel book of Ibn Jubayr as 
leading a merciless struggle against the Shi‘ites 
in Syria at the end of the twelfth century.*® This 
fact, moreover, refutes the allegation of Mas- 
signon concerning the supposed Fatimid-Shi‘ite 
affiliation of the Nubiwiya.' This association 
appears to be dedicated to the struggle against 
Moslem heretics, but there is no allusion to any 
relation with the Ghazis who engaged in a Holy 
War against the non-Moslems on the frontiers of 
the Moslem territory. Ibn al-Athir mentions 
grave disorders which broke out in Baghdad in 
979-982 under the leadership of the fitydn, the 
‘ayyarin, and our Nubiwiya.” During these 
events the suburb of Karkh, inhabited mostly by 
Shi‘ites, was burnt. The disorders, says the 
Arab historian, were caused by the numerous 
warriors of the Holy War gathered at that mo- 
ment in Baghdad. It is certain that on this 
occasion the Nubiiwiya seem to have been in 
some contact with the volunteers of the Holy 
War, but we learn no further details about the 
nature of their association.“ Ibn al-Athir gives 
other facts that help in clarifying’ the role of 
futtiwa associations in internal struggles in Bagh- 
dad.** Later, in the beginning of A.p. 1053 and 
in the same suburb of Karkh, grave disorders are 


38 Thorning, 1913: 47, lines 9-10 of the Arab extract. 

8® Massignon, 1948: 114; Taeschner, 1944a: 358. 

© Ibn Jubayr, 1907: 10 ff. 

‘t Massignon, 1942: 215. 

* Taeschner, 1938: 391. 

%$ For Taeschner (1938: 387) the futi#wa associations in 
the central lands of Islam were “‘gewissermassen . . . die 
Etappenform des Grenzkampfertums.”’ This hypothesis 
is not borne out by the sources. 

44 Taeschner, 1938: 391-393. 
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reported.*® They originated from dissensions 
between Sunnites and Shi‘ites with Turkish mer- 


cenaries participating. We approach the epoch 
of Nasir with the Baghdad disorders of 1135— 


1144, caused also by the gathering of fighters of 
the Holy War.*® 


In August 1137 the terrorism of the ‘ayydrin under 
the leadership of a certain Ibn Bukran assumed such 
proportions that the wdli of Baghdad, the sherif 
Abulkaram, had his nephew Abulqidsim enter their 
association by the girdling (shadd) and the donning 
of the futdwa trousers which he received from Ibn 
Bukran. Only by the intervention of the Vizier 
were the disturbances stopped, and Ibn Bukran 
perished by the treachery of the aforementioned 
Abulgiasim.” 


This move of the governor of Baghdad is a key 
to the interest taken later by Nasir himself in the 
futiwa. Despairing of the possibility of rooting 
out these organizations, the authorities tried to 
penetrate into them in order to transform or 
destroy them from the inside. The true nature 
of these Baghdad associations is not clear to us. 
Massignon thinks the revolters of 1140 were 
“‘une association de voleurs,”’ a guild of thieves,** 
but this explanation is not suggested by the 
sources. Moreover, his translation of the term 
futtiwa by ‘“‘chevalerie insurrectionnelle,”’ ““héro- 
isme hors la loi’’ is another example of a meaning- 
less use of the term ‘“‘chivalry.’’ Perhaps the 
futtiwa was sometimes used by distinguished 
members of Baghdad society to gather clients 
around them. But any claim of this kind would 
be premature before we know more about the 
internal history of Baghdad at this time. How- 
ever, the role played by members of the religious 
nobility of the “Alids in NAsir’s association seems 
to point in this direction.‘ There were cer- 

46 Taeschner, 1938: 391-393. 

46 Ibn al-Athir, 1851-1876: 16 ff. 

‘7 Taeschner, 1938: 391-392. 

‘8 Massignon, 1929: 69, n. 1. 

49 Taeschner, 1938: 392. See also the Vizier and the 


‘Alide mentioned in the statement of Ibn as-Sa‘i quoted 
above. 


After reaching this conclusion, we happened upon the 
statement of Sauvaget (1941: 97) concerning the futiwa 
associations (ahdath) in Aleppo of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries: ‘‘Cet organisme représentait une force telle que 
le gouvernement devait compter avec lui: son chef était 
effectivement le maitre de la ville, tout-puissant dans les 
périodes de désordre, sans la collaboration de qui il était 
impossible 4 quiconque d’asseoir son autorité: c’est a ce 
titre qu’on se disputait son appui a prix d’argent, a ce 
titre aussi qu’il recevait du gouvernement une investiture 
officielle consacrant sa situation de fait: celle de ‘chef de 
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tainly infiltrations from the camp of the Safis— 
such as the kabir of Nasir—as shown by the 
mystical features of the two futdwa books of the 
NAsir circle. We have also seen that in Khora- 
san an infiltration of s#fis into the warrior 
futtiwa occurred as early as the ninth century. 
Taeschner on the matter of the Baghdad dis- 
orders which occurred again in the beginning of 
the 1140's, referring to the statement of Ibn al- 
Athir that the ‘ayydrdn on this occasion “‘plun- 
dered, robbed, and killed’’ and that a part of the 
population seems to have sympathized with the 
terrorists, puts forth an interesting suggestion: 
‘It seems consequently that some idea appealing 
to the plain people, perhaps in the socialist line, 
underlay the crimes of the ‘ayydrian, such as the 
intention to abolish in an unlawful way the 
unequal distribution of riches.’"®° To strengthen 
this opinion he quotes a communication of A. 
Zeki Velidi Togan, according to whom the word 
‘ayyadr designated in Turkestan until a recent 
epoch “‘den edlen Rauber,’ der zugunsten eines 
auf legalem Wege nicht zu erreichenden sozialen 
Ausgleiches und der nationalen Freiheit seines 
Volkes (z. B. der Baschkiren gegen die Russen) 
sein. Rauberhandwerk ausiibte!’’*' Unfortu- 
nately our present data do not permit us to define 
the exact relation between the ‘ayydrin of Bagh- 


la ville’ (rais al-madina, et, par abreviation: ar-rais). Il 
ne se recrutait point parmi la canaille, mais au contraire 
parmi les familles jouissant d'un prestige assez reconnu 
pour s'imposer au respect de tous, y compris le souverain. 
Ce que nous pressentons confusément derriére de pareilles 
collusions des notables et de la populace, que l’ambition 
personnelle a certainement dictées pour une trés large part, 
c'est l'instauration d'un régime de clientéle fort comparable 
A celui qui, chez nous, devait donner naissance 4a la société 
féodale. 

“IL faut souhaiter que l'état de notre information 
permette un jour d’étudier au fond ces phénoménes qui 
semblent avoir joué un réle de premier plan dans |’évolu- 
tion de la société orientale au temps des Croisades.”’ 
(See also Gibb 1932: 26-27 on the ahdath.) 

We find here again the role played in the fut#wa by men 
of the higher circles. Nevertheless, European feudal 
society could not have originated from clientele relations 
only; it was also necessary that regular land grants be 
made by the suzerains to their vassals. It is interesting 
to compare the official functions exercised in Aleppo by the 
futiwa chiefs to the similar role played by the Akhi chiefs, 
rich merchants, in fourteenth-century Anatolia (see 
Wittek, 1932: 349-351; Taeschner, 1929: 10-13). Fora 
fatwa issued against the futdwa in Aleppo in the 14th 
century, see Goldziher, 1919. For other fatwé’s against 
the futiwa see Schacht, 1932. 

°° Taeschner, 1938: 392. Perhaps it would be better to 
avoid the term “socialist.” 

*t Taeschner, 1938: 392. 
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dad in the twelfth century and those found 
among the Bashkirs in modern times. Informa- 
tion furnished by Ibn al-Jauzi of Baghdad (d. 
1200), a contemporary of Nasir, is no more 
conclusive when he states that the ‘ayydrin- 
fityan commit acts of robbery.” 

What light do these earlier data throw on 
Nasir’s futtiwa policy? It would seem that the 
disorders which his decree tried to stop differed 
little from those which had affected the futiwa 
associations long before the time of Nasir. 
Despite the scantiness of our data it seems safe 
to suggest that N§4sir’s policy was primarily an 
attempt to gain control over the futd#wa associa- 
tions. Particularly in the limits of Baghdad and 
the ‘Iraq, where the caliph was the actual ruler, 
his leadership in the futd#wa might strengthen the 
position of the public authorities in dealing with 
these groups.** 

Perhaps we can draw an indirect argument for 
our point of view from the chronological data 
found in various sources. Nasir became caliph 
in 1180. The date on which he received the 
futtiwa trousers from the ascetic ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
is given only by the Turkish bibliographer, 
H4ajji Khalifa, who wrote in 1648.** This author 
does not indicate his source, but places the event 
in 1182/3. 

When, it should be asked, did Nasir undertake 
the reform of the fut#wa which made him the 
center of this organization and invalidated all 
claims to membership which were not confirmed 
by him or his delegates? Ibn as-Sa‘i says that 
this reform took place in the same year as the 
publication of the decree: 1207.55 Both Taesch- 


8 Taeschner, 1938: 392. 

53 When NaAsir in the introduction to his decree (Kahle, 
1933: paragraph 6-9 of the decree; Ibn as-Sa‘i 1934: 
223, 1. 2—224,.1. 1) stresses the fact that the Caliph ‘Ali 
“in accordance with the perfection of his futé#wa and the 
abundance of his wisdom,’’ applied the punishments 
provided by the religious law, he strikes at the fitya@n with 
their own weapons. This appeal to the ‘Ali ideology of the 
futiiwa (see above, note 32) must not be understood as a 
purely protocolar formula, but is intended to provide the 
disciplinary measures of Nasir with a justificatory argu- 
ment considered by him as able to produce a strong im- 
pression on the minds of the fut#wa members. In para- 
graph 8 it is expressly stated that the ‘‘pious ancestors” 
did not reproach ‘Ali for his application of the Law and in 
paragraph 9 the right to act in accordance with the example 
thus given by ‘Ali is vindicated for the “heir of his rank,” 
i.e., for NA@sir. 

% Taeschner, 1938: 393, n. 2. 

55 Kahle, 1933: 58. 
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ner®*® and Kahle*’ reject this date because the 
decree presupposes that the caliph was already 
the chief of the organization. However, it is 
quite possible that he took both steps in the same 
year. The caliph may have become a simple 
member of the fut#wa as early as 1182 and 
avoided, as long as possible, taking drastic meas- 
ures that might involve great risk. In 1207 he 
took action, perhaps because the extent of the 
disorders permitted no further hesitation. 

We have a statement on NAasir’s futdwa by Ibn 
Khaldin, the great Tunisian historian and soci- 
ologist (1332-1406). He tells us in his Kitab 
al-‘Ibar: 


He [NAsir] also occupied himself very much with 
shooting the crossbow and with the carrier pigeon 
sport and he put on the futiwa trousers following a 
custom of the ‘ayydrin of the people of Baghdad. 
He availed himself in the futiwa of the successive 
traditions of its chiefs which he transmitted to those 
on whom he bestowed the trousers. And all this 
pointed to the decay of the dynasty and to the end 
of the reign by the destruction of its foundations.** 


Ibn Khaldiin sees in NAsir’s futd@wa the play of a 
dilettante, a member of a dynasty in full de- 
cadence. Taeschner, alluding to this text, mini- 
mizes the author’s opinion because he was 
separated from Nasir by two centuries.** It 
seems to us that Ibn Khaldiin could not have 
discussed the caliph’s activities in such a way if 
they involved the great political implications 
with which Wittek and Taeschner endow them. 
True, the Arab author does not suggest our ex- 
planation, but his conclusions seem more war- 
ranted than the prevailing “‘chivalry’’ hypothesis 
based on the caliph’s bestowal of the trousers to 
princes. This latter action may be seen as a 
‘‘jeu de prince’’ without much significance. 

Not having to deal here with the futd#wa of the 
craft guilds,®® to which we are indebted for the 
transmission of the two futd#wa books of the 
Nasir circle, we can now draw our conclusions 
about Nasir’s futi#wa. Obviously, this social 
phenomenon has nothing to do with the chivalry 
of the European Middle Ages, which, after all, 
was essentially based on a regulated system of 


56 Taeschner, 1938: 394, n. 3. 

57 Kahle, 1933: 58. 

58 Ibn Khaldiin, 1867: 535, line 18 ff. 

59 Taeschner, 1938: 395, n. 8. 

60 See Thorning, 1913; Taeschner, 1916, 1941, 1941a; 
Massignon, 1942; Massignon, Shadd; Sinf; Lewis, 1937. 
We do not agree with the views of Massignon and Lewis 
on this subject. 
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land grants (‘‘fiefs’’). And whatever documen- 
tary evidence we have shows that NAsir’s reform 
did not aim at the creation of such an institu- 
tional order either. The question of whether 
there existed in Moslem society any trend toward 
something comparable to European feudal or- 
ganization is beyond the purpose of this article.* 
In any case the spirit permeating the institutional 
structure of these two societies was not the 
same. 

It is common knowledge that in the Moslem 
world of the Middle Ages brilliant examples of 
gallantry and chivalrous spirit are found.” An 
outstanding representative of these virtues was 
a contemporary of the great Saladin, Usamah b. 
Munquidh. This nobleman of an old Arab 
family frequently met Christian princes and 
knights brought by the Crusades to the shores of 
Syria and Palestine and highly appreciated their 
warlike qualities. Nevertheless, he frequently 
had a strange feeling of repulsion at the sight of 
the customs of his European equals. He was 
struck in particular by the extraordinarily high 
position which “‘horsemen”’ occupied in the social 
hierarchy and the scale of values among the 
Franks.® 

As an index of the profound differences which 
separated the two types of society we may con- 
clude with a quotation from Usamah’s memoirs: 


The Franks (May Allah render them helpless!) 
possess none of the virtues of men except courage, 
consider no precedence or high rank except that of 
the knights and have nobody that counts except the 
knights. These are the men on whose counsel they 
rely, and the ones whe make legal decisions and 
judgments.™ 
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Jutes Micnecet (1798-1874) remains the 
greatest French historian of the years 1830 to 
1860, one of the most productive periods in French 
literary history. While scientific exploitation of 
documents was not his forte,’ none of his contem- 
poraries surpassed him even in this respect, parti- 
cularly if the scope of his effort is considered. His 
account from early Gaul to the France of Na- 
poleon is one continuous presentation, not a series 
of brilliant portraits like those of Carlyle with 
whom he is often grouped into the “lyrical school” 
of historiography, nor uniquely a record of diplo- 
matic history and intrigue as the work of Ranke. 

Initially Michelet delved deeply into the liter- 
ary currents of his day, as enthusiastic as anyone 
about the Sorrows of Werther, but the historian 
was not for long to remain the romantic who, visit- 
ing Heidelberg in 1828, could not understand why 
none of the professors there devoted themselves to 
the medieval glory of their country. On the con- 
trary, Michelet became a social thinker who felt 
solidarity with the suffering of the people, past 
and present, with the poor among whom he was 
born. He convinced himself more and more that 
he was responsible to them and should, by his 
works, contribute to the enlightenment of his coun- 
try. A glowing testimony to this trend are his as 
yet largely unpublished lectures at the College de 
France from 1838 to 1852,? a continuous series 
of confessions of faith in democratic freedom, as 
well as his political pamphlets,* his books on the 
people aiming at a moral society and education for 


*A summary of a larger study of Michelet’s philosophy 
of history, to appear under the title Les Principes inspira- 
teurs de Michelet, based partially on unpublished docu- 


ments from Paris and Normandy, now gathered at the. 


Bibliothéque historique de la Ville de Paris. 
The research was carried out with the aid of a grant 


from research funds of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
'Rudler, Michelet historien de Jeanne d’Arc, Soc. 


Textes modernes, 1925. 
* Published parts: 1843: Les Jésuites, 1845: Le Prétre, 

1848: L’Etudiant. 

‘Les Martyrs de la Russie, 1852 etc. 
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all,* his popularizations of scientific subjects.’ A 
constant appeal to his generation echoes in his 
history from the account of the Revolution to his 
last volumes. Michelet wanted to recreate the 
historic conditions of progress and strive for a new 
society under the aegis of those whose unfailing 
efforts and inspiring example had created what 
freedom his own times possessed. 

This evolution was brought about by the anti- 
clerical campaigns in 1843 to 1845 and by the 
revolutionary idealism around 1848. Forced to 
end his teaching at the College de France by the 
policies of the second Empire, he lost the rostrum 
from which he could influence the young and there- 
fore effected the synthesis between the descriptive 
style which had characterized his history of the 
Middle Ages (1830-44) and the emotional ap- 
proach he had used in his courses. The accounts 
of the Revolution (1847-53) and of the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries (1855-67) created a new 
kind of history activated by democratic idealism. 

The essential features of this new method must 
be more thoroughly explored ; too often they have 
been rejected for not attaining the impartial views 
of Michelet’s Roman or Medieval histories (1831- 
44). Many critics were further embarrassed by 
a philosophy which in itself negates objectivity. 
Michelet admitted freely that his history was not 
impartial and that he was seeking no compromise 
between forces of progress and reaction. Thus, 
the discussion of his propagandistic purpose called 
forth frantically partial statements, while his great 
biographer and disciple, the historian Gabriel 
Monod, was prevented by death from dealing with 
the period after 1852.7 It was not generally ad- 
mitted, as it is now, that history explains the past 
through personal and subjective experience. A 





'Le Peuple, 1846, Nos fils, 1869 etc. 

5 L’Oiseau, 1856, La Montagne, 1868 etc. 

6 Histoire de France, ed. Flammarion, Giuvres com- 
plétes 10: 198-199, 

7 La Vie et la pensée de Jules Michelet, Champion, 1923. 
Monod discussed the period of 1870-1 in several articles. 
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thorough study of his guiding principles had there- 
fore not been undertaken.* 

Those who so confidently cite Michelet’s famous 
prefaces * and feel that they are fair statements of 
his principles, overestimate by far Michelet’s abil- 
ity of self-analysis. To oversimplify the problem 
we might say that his was a genius of synthesis, 
that he was himself least capable of stating his 
method, or purpose. Two examples, thirty years 
apart, illustrate this self-deception. In 1839 and 
1841 '° Michelet objected to his Swiss predeces- 
sors, Sismondi and Jean de Muller, for not having 
related the growing strength and centralization of 
France to the advent of French leadership in demo- 
cratic government. Yet he told the public that 
these authors were to be rejected for having 
subordinated facts to the principles of liberty. 
Posing as a scientific historian, more objective 
than they, Michelet found faults which would ap- 
ply even more to his own writing. In a similar 
way, in 1868, he mocked Louis Blanc for having 
written a history of the French Revolution in Lon- 
don without sufficient documentation. Actually 
Michelet was not that much worried about docu- 
ments and rarely sought any not immediately avail- 
able to him. In reality he was using the argument 
as a subterfuge, in order to criticize the socialist 
Louis Blanc who worshipped Robespierre.** 

How do we know Michelet’s motives? By ex- 
amining his overall opinion and studying his 
method of applying ideological principles in judg- 
ing the past and present. We do not accuse him 
of conscious deception in the case of Muller or 
Louis Blanc, but of a lack of self-analysis. As we 
shall see, his “‘resurrection of the past” is not a 
colorful recreation in the manner of Walter Scott 
or Victor Hugo, nor is Michelet to be classified 
into the descriptive tradition of the Romantic 
school. Rather than this, he perpetuates revolu- 
tionary idealism. Let us briefly analyze the main- 
stays of his democratic thought. 

We must recall that our historian was the son of 
a revolutionary who exposed himself by printing 
communistic pamphlets favoring Babceuf, hiding 
them during the sudden raids of Napoleon’s police. 
It is true, the young Michelet rebelled against his 
father’s Voltairian creed in his dramatic conversion 





* My study, Les Princtpes inspirateurs de Michelet, to 
appear shortly, develops the ideas of this article in detail. 

* Above all the preface to the Histoire de France of 
1869, also those to individual volumes and to the Histoire 
de la Révolution of 1847 and 1868. 

10 Course of 1839 and Histoire de France 5. 


11 Histoire de la Révolution, Introduction 1868. 
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of 1816, and he never accepted the most radical 
views. Yet the Revolution became to him a sym- 
bol of ever-increasing importance and even Voltaire 
became once again admirable, rising to the role of 
a prophet of tolerance, a spirit of light fighting 
ignorance the most important single hero of the 
eighteenth century.’” 

Adoration of the Revolution did not mean the 
glorification of an historical event as such, but the 
acceptance of an ideological program. The Revo- 
lution came to stand for a set of ideas that rule 
Michelet’s history. First of all Michelet accepted 
and reinterpreted the messianic patriotism of the 
people’s army at Valmy. In the Histoire de la 
Révolution he confides that he would kiss the pave- 
ments of Paris at the remembrance of its heroic 
deeds. The historian’s patriotism has a frantic 
fringe, evident in his vitriolic statements concern- 
ing England’s commercial mind and Russia’s 
despotism, recurring constantly, but his philosophy 
had its foundation in a great human ideal, the con- 
cept of the freedom of nations and of the guiding 
role of France on the road to universal liberty. 
Thus grew the link between democratic hope and 
patriotic fervor. France was assigned the crown- 
ing role in the fight against feudalism ever since the 
Cabochiens of 1413. Did not the spark, kindled 
in Paris in 1848, arouse all Europe? To celebrate 
these glorious days the historian planned a Golden 
Legend (1848-52) which was to commemorate 
the individual revolts. Each nationality fought 
for its independence and all patriotism was sa- 
cred! ** 

The Coup d’Etat of 1851 frustrated Michelet’s 
hopes but not his ambition to continue his patriotic 
history. He set out to show again and again how 
France led the world in the rise to freedom, how 
she inspired the world during the Renaissance, 
how she might have led Europe to prosperity and 
made the Thirty Years War unnecessary had 
Ravaillac not murdered that apostle of peace and 
French hegemony, Henri IV. It was of course 
no coincidence that the enthusiastic patriot should 
find his humanitarian ideals best realized at home ; 
yet he is eminently sincere in celebrating Leonardo 
da Vinci, Luther, and Frederic the Great among 


12 Histoire de France, volumes written 1866-1867, its 
last two volumes. 

13JIn a similar way Michelet made much of a foreign 
adherents of the French Revolution, most of all of that 
“apostle of rationalism,” Anacharsis Cloots, who forsook 
his native Frankfurt to become citoyen, only to die as a 
martyr of freedom, much to the shame of France, when 
the Terror defeated the Rovolution. Hist. de la Rév. 
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the heroes of progress. Though as a nationalist, 
and as an opponent of the “catholic tyranny” of 
the Habsburgs, Michelet wished that Francis I 
had committed suicide rather than submit to for- 
eign imprisonment, at Pavia, he worshipped France 
as the nucleus of culture, to be preserved for the 
sake of humanity.'* France was the guiding light 
in Europe, though Germany and Italy contributed 
also to the great march of civilization envisaged in 
the /ntroduction a l'histoire universelle (1831) and 
the Bible de Uhumanité (1864). 

A second aspect of Michelet’s faith in the French 
Revolution is evidenced by his fight with the 
church. He had never been an orthodox believer 
and had always considered many phases of medie- 
val piety as immature thought supplanted by mod- 
ern rationalism. Around 1841 he began to see in 
the church an institution tormenting the defense- 
less people with visions of original sin and eternal 
perdition. In 1847 he added that “these contor- 
tions of fear” pierced him with grief, and cried out : 


© my ancestors, Voltaire, Moliére, Rabelais, sublime 
geniuses endowed with a divine mission, you have 


accepted the incongruous martyrdom of becoming the 
mockers of fear. 


Their function was to ridicule the spectre of perdi- 
tion. Elsewhere he affirmed : 


If we want to close the door to the future . . . let us 
listen to the cajolers in politics and religion. The 
latter seek life in the catacombs in Rome, the former 
propose as our model of liberty the tyranny of the 
reign of Terror.... As for myself... I would have 
thought it impious to lose in their small glimmer the 
immense and divine light of the genius of France. 
| have just caught a glimpse of God! '® 


In 1848 Michelet even felt that the last Chris- 
tians were dying and that the clergy which “has 
always held the people in the dark” was disinte- 
grating. Much later he had to concede that this 
prophecy had been unfounded,'* but he never 
relented in his opposition to those he had singled 
out as enemies of liberty. 

To him, the Revolution had substituted a more 
sublime creed for traditional Christianity, a creed 
to which he religiously adhered and which he tried 
to preach in works like Le Peuple (1846) and Nos 
fils (1869). It had animated his courses ever 

14 Histoire de France, volumes after 1855. 

15 Histoire de la Révolution, ed. de la Pléiade, 1: p. 
39-40, Gallimard, 1939, 

16 Ibid. 609. 

'? Histoire de France, Introduction, 1869. 
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since 1839 and led to the paradox of Christianity 
rejected as being impure and of the clergy as lead- 
ing the people to corruption. Religion did not 
seem religious enough! It had all begun with 
stories of the immortality of the Jesuits, which 
Michelet then applied to the entire church.’* Let 
us not forget that the church had often stood for 
reactionary politics and that it has been rejected 
on that account by many liberal elements in France. 

The most essential influence of 1789 on Michelet 
is reflected in his social creed. The admiration for 
Cicero, Tacitus, and Plutarch, and for their ideal 
of civic virtue, which he shared with his revolu- 
tionary ancestors, constituted another link in the 
creation of an ideal of justice, adopted more and 
more firmly by Michelet. He came to speak in 
1847 of the “reaction of law and justice against 
the divine right of kings” and to trace a universal 
progression throughout history, leading from sub- 
servience to self-realization on the part of the 
people, and to their final liberation from the tyr- 
anny of the few. This trend had by no means been 
accomplished fully, according to Michelet, and was 
in fact a stimulus for future reform; yet it estab- 
lished beyond any doubt the superiority of modern 
times over the ages of ignorance and it assumed a 
definite aim for the evolution in history. How 
close Michelet stands here to the positivistic faith 
in progress of Auguste Comte, or to Hegel’s di- 
vine plan in history! All three spoke of three 
ages, of the progression from infancy to youth and 
maturity in historical development. Still, Michelet 
denied vigorously the validity of both Hegel and 
Comte ; why we shall see shortly. 

Thus justice is not only an ideal or an historical 
tradition but a political program demanding a cure 
for social ills. What form was it to take? Evi- 
dently not that of the extermination of injustice 
by violent means, a plan Robespierre advocated ; 
nor the rule of the few, of the wealthy or the 
nobles, nor of the church hierarchy. Michelet 
saw only parasites in the old regime and was firm 
in his desire to reduce inequality. He identified 
the cause of the people with a moderate course, 
with Danton rightly or wrongly interpreted, and 
the cure of social ills lay for him in a new under- 
standing of classes. Thus he arrived at universal 
love as an answer to contemporary problems, love 
not only in the abstract sense, but love in the 
family, solidarity of the home, moral strength 
which would prevent the worker from degenerat- 


18In Le Prétre, 1845. 
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ing since the factory had replaced the home as an 
economic unit of production, exploiting him and 
replacing none of the moral safeguards of the old 
system. This theory of love is sentimental, but it 
also foreshadows the long fight for better working 
conditions, for more humane treatment. It de- 
manded reform in view of a system that fostered 
the uneducated, in which the unskilled had become 
satisfactory workers and machines replaced knowl- 
edge. To this triumph of ignorance and exploita- 
tion Michelet opposed a program for the education 
of the people. 

Yet Michelet remained conservative. He con- 
demned mass violence as well as the utopian plan- 
ners of radical experiments. While he held views 
which brought him constantly closer to Proudhon 
and made him his friend and brother in arms, 
Michelet did not excuse revolutionary excesses 
and defined the ‘“‘people” as the community of all 
civic minded citizens. He even reprimanded 
Rousseau for having made a show of his poverty, 
as compared with Diderot who did not boast of 
his condition.'® The people, toward whom Miche- 
let felt responsible, whom he wanted to educate 
and bring to a bright future, were not an economic 
group; except for the exploiters, they included all 
those who had made France a leader in the cause 
for freedom, those who were still placing her at 
the forefront of social evolution in Europe. 

This preoccupation with the people did not grow 
intense until the historian had attained a life of 
relative ease and had become rooted in the bour- 
geois class. He then started to worship those who 
had once been his equals, even though he had 
always lived in an intellectual sphere and had been 
able to command the respect of his comrades in 
early youth only through the excellence of his stud- 
ies. One aspect of his adoration of the people is 
the nostalgia of his humble origins, a feeling of 
sadness for things gone by, a feeling which how- 
ever never conquered him entirely and which was 
always subordinated to the belief that the fight for 
a happier future was the historian’s greatest task. 

It would be strange indeed to explain Michelet’s 
presentation of history entirely through his re- 
interpretation of the French Revolution. We 
could hardly establish for every historical por- 
trayal a relevance in the light of this social phi- 
losophy. Yet as we progress from the history of 


the Middle Ages to the account of the Revolution, 


19In the last volume of the Histoire de France, 1867. 
Earlier he had praised Rousseau. 
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then back to the intervening period in the order 
in which Michelet wrote his volumes, it becomes 
increasingly clear that his history is conceived in 
terms of two opposing sides, the privileged and 
the people, and of two principles, that of justice 
and that of oppression, all of which imply an ethi- 
cal judgment. This becomes most apparent when 
Michelet resorts to representative heroes who em- 
body the feelings of these groupings. This proves 
that he was still far from social or economic his- 
tory, even though we have some brilliant accounts 
of mass action and of the people, driven by poverty 
to hallucination and violence, or driven by their 
innate greatness to press for new liberties. We 
can conclude that for Michelet ethical judgment 
was paramount, and that his conception of history 
is essentially individualistic. 

In his early years (1827-9) Michelet taught 
simultaneous courses in history and philosophy 
and, when circumstances forced him to give up 
the latter, he held closely to the dual title of his 
chair, “History and Ethics.” History without 
philosophical interpretation, without moral judg- 
ment, was to him merely a chronicle of inferior 
values. At the outset he had still spent words of 
praise on Sismondi, Thierry, and Barante, or on 
other historians past and contemporary, but as his 
position grew more categorical, Michelet came to 
stand for an absolute ideal and felt compelled to 
divide friend from foe. After 1855 there were but 
kindred souls and heretics. Thus he vigorously 
attacked those “impartial” historians whose idea 
of justice was not strong enough to condemn evil. 
How could Schiller laud that monster, Wallen- 
stein, or the scheming catholic, Mary Stuart! 
How could Ranke admit the value of Jesuit teach- 
ing! Michelet believed them to be corrupt, and 
dictatorial in teaching submission to the authori- 
tarian will of their society. He also rejected Ba- 
rante because he failed to interpret events. Sis- 
mondi and Muller, whose historical judgment did 
not agree with Michelet’s, fared no better, nor did 
Taine, whose economic and social concept of race 
and milieu seemed to drown human evolution in 
materialism. Of Thucydides, Michelet said that 
his factual approach was limited; Tacitus saw but 
a fragment of Roman life; Chatelain, Commines 
and even Machiavelli had failed to perceive uni- 
versal trends in spite of their acute analysis ; more 
recently Thierry rejected great ideas and Louis 
Blanc was biased in favor of tyranny! 

This universal criticism, which was not personal 
but attacked ideas, proves again that Michelet held 
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an absolute view of justice, the aim toward which 
the people must evolve. History had a moral 
purpose to Michelet and those who did not see it 
were not true historians in his opinion. This posi- 
tion brings with it the important question of 
whether such intransigence was typical of the time. 
Let us note the equally absolute qualities in the 
philosophies of Hegel and Comte, in idealism and 
positivism. Starting from the dualism of mind 
and matter, each system abolished one of these to 
make the other its exclusive reality. One reduced 
history to the progressive incarnation of the di- 
vine idea, the other ridiculed metaphysics and pla- 
tonic ideas as a preoccupation of childlike minds, 
pertaining to philosophies outdated now that posi- 
tive rationalism could comprehend the world. 
Michelet, who rejected both, one as materialistic, 
the other as authoritarian, fitted perfectly into this 
absolute pattern. We can speculate about the fact 
that, with all their categorical differences, none of 
them realized the problem of the future, which was 
to question the very possibility of establishing such 
absolute concepts as spiritualism, historical ideal- 
ism or positivism. True enough, we find many 
statements in Michelet’s works rejecting all sys- 
tematic philosophies as authoritarian shackles to 
free thought, but such affirmations do rot elimi- 
nate his all-pervasive spiritualism and can even be 


said to express ignorance of what really consti- 
tutes a philosophic system. 


Actually Michelet appears as a disciple of Victor 
Cousin ; he followed with him Kant and the Scotch 
philosophers, Reid and Dugald Stewart, and as- 
sumed with him that man was born with a soul 
which can divine the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. Michelet never questioned this innate abil- 
ity. It became the cornerstone of his faith in the 
people since it enabled them to perceive the cause 
of freedom and justice. If Michelet later abomi- 
nated Cousin on account of his conservatism and 
condemned his philosophy to make the count com- 
plete, this alters nothing of his spiritual conviction. 
In order to conceive of absolute justice in history, 
Michelet had to assume an intuition in man which 
made him capable of knowing the truth. This 
intuition was the individual soul, thinking in its 
own terms but reflecting a universal source of 
ethics. This has been stated very clearly by 
Michelet and explains his theory that philosophy 
is internal while history is external; in other 
words, that historical truth is ascertained by mate- 
rial facts while philosophic truth is gained by spir- 
itual insight. The individual 


is born with the 
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power of digging into the self and gaining true 
knowledge. Thus philosophic truth, for Michelet, 
came close to being religious experience. Such in- 
sight did not presuppose the study of past philoso- 
phies; Michelet could see only limited value in it 
and reduced the legacy of the past to a remote re- 
flection of Kant’s categorical imperative, to this 
faith in the innate power of finding truth, which 
remains about the only concept that Michelet de- 
rived from the philosophers. 

And what about Vico? What about the pas- 
sages in his history dealing with philosophers? 
They rather bear out our statement. The only 
important lesson Michelet learned from Vico was 
not a philosophical one, but one of historical 
method, how to reconstruct early history from 
legal formulas, a conception which he realized in 
his reworking of Grimm’s Rechtsalterthiimer, in 
his Origines du droit. Here Michelet discovered 
the German soul in folkways, as he tried elsewhere 
to derive a definition of national souls from his- 
toric action. He took even less from other phi- 
losophers. Kant, whom he so frequently recom- 
mended to his students, was known to him only 
through minor works and his categories remained 
a mystery to Michelet, as we see from the at- 
tempted explanation in the Histoire du dix- 
neuvieme siecle. Herder seemed to him a poor 
imitator of Vico in the analysis of early nationali- 
ties, Leibnitz became somehow associated with the 
idea of live force, and this association accompanied 
him like an Homeric epithet through Michelet’s 
works. He meant that Leibnitz had vivified phi- 
losophy through a creative system of ethics after 
the cold rationalism preceding him. This rational- 
ism was vigorously condemned, and with it Spi- 
noza. We should qualify that Michelet did not 
reject Spinoza until later, when he came to wor- 
ship Voltaire and accepted his views. The change 
was possible since Michelet never studied Spinoza, 
so that his real position remained unknown to him. 
As the historian increased his emphasis on justice 
and freedom, all thinkers and creators were ar- 
raigned on the side of freedom or on the side of 
tyranny. It must appear as a coincidence that 
Bruno and Campanella were said to stand for 
liberty and Spinoza against it. All goes to prove 
that Michelet appraised the past in the light of its 
significance in his own day, and philosophers ac- 
cording to their contribution to his own thought. 

Thus, from the time he wrote his preface to Vico 
in 1826, Michelet saw a need to expand Vico’s 
cycles in order to fit them into the uniform prog- 
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ress toward liberty which Michelet postulated. In 
fact, the elements in Vico which lead to nineteenth 
century historicism were completely overlooked by 
him. Historicism is the attempt to study each pe- 
riod in itself, to judge it according to its own 
standards and to construct in this way a history 
of ideas, a record of the changing mind. Michelet, 
on the contrary, viewed progressive periods 
through one great idea which gave significance to 
all of history, the concept of the quest for freedom 
epitomized in 1789. He came to judge all periods 
according to his philosophy of history, constantly 
asking in what way men or events could inspire 
action in the present. Any precursor of his demo- 
cratic faith or patriotism, any fighter for modern 
ideas such as tolerance or scientific rationalism, 
became a hero regardless of his status among his 
contemporaries. Nothing is further removed from 
historicism than Michelet’s idea of justice, further 
removed from Vico’s cycles or from the German 
historical school of his day, from Ranke who 
wanted to investigate “how it actually happened’”’ 
and not how it might inspire us. This places 
Michelet most definitely in the philosophical school 
of 1815 and far from more recent developments 
including the rediscovery of Vico for which he was 
largely responsible. It seems as if Michelet had 
ceased learning in certain fields after 1830, al- 
though he remained surprisingly alive in others 
and followed closely social thought, new concepts 
of pedagogy, and discoveries in science. In phi- 
losophy and in historical method he crystallized 
thoughts of early days and they increasingly gov- 
erned his choice of materials. His spiritualistic 
idealism constantly grew in consequence. 

We conclude that he knew very little about phi- 
losophers, that he had read few of their works, 
and that he subordinated them all to the quest for 
freedom. This places him among the creators of 
absolute systems of thought, in striking contrast 
to modern historicism. Michelet’s spiritualism, 
starting with the innate soul that sees the truth, 
led to the all-comprising revolutionary ideal. We 
have been quite critical of Michelet in this regard. 
There are, however, many considerations in his 
defense. Should we not be grateful that he in- 
cluded the great minds of philosophy, literature, 
and science in his account, that he attempted a 
truly cultural history even though information was 
at times lacking? We cannot deny altogether the 
validity of his interpretation, since one of history’s 
prime functions is to teach young minds and guide 
them in their thinking; nor can we object to the 
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interpretation Michelet gave his history by main- 
taining a live consciousness of his political respon- 
sibility at a time when some of the adherents of 
historicism were so absorbed in analyzing the past 
that their duties as citizens were grossly neglected. 
After all, even Ranke’s impartial and well-founded 
account has its limitation in being essentially a 
diplomatic history, while Michelet made a brave 
attempt to encompass all of human experience. 

There was no historian in France who could 
measure himself with Michelet in comprehensive 
presentation, in style and even in documented 
facts. Therefore let us not overemphasize the 
weaknesses in Michelet’s philosophic thinking and 
let us give credit to his faith in the Revolution. 
It led to valid conclusions concerning many epochs 
which had been consistently misinterpreted. 
Michelet’s very need to represent all periods from 
a new point of view, under the guiding light of the 
people’s progress, forced him to break with tradi- 
tion and is responsible for many original pages, for 
instance those dealing with the revolts in the late 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Revolution 
itself. Thus, while Michelet seems to be behind 
the times in some respects, particularly in his atti- 
tude toward scientific history and “materialistic” 
thinking, in others he came close to being the 
prophet to his times that he had so sincerely hoped 
to be. 

Michelet’s faith in democratic progress, so beau- 
tifully summarized in a sentence of his earliest 
writing, “we must know how to create” the future, 
implied not only that the people-at-large were able 
to perceive their aims, but that they were guided 
by those able to lead them. This is where the role 
of the historian and the teacher began. Education 
of the people was his supreme task. No personal 
ambition or disappointments were to interfere. 
The failure of the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
only made Michelet more determined to instill in 
his students and readers the desire to forge the era 
of freedom, while family sorrows made him write: 


I need to prove to myself, to this humanity whose 
ephemeral manifestations I portray, that one is born 
again, that one never dies. I must do so since I feel 
myself dying. Love for the dead makes up my 
immortality (1841). 


In another period of personal crisis he added: 


Suppress your domestic gods, your broken home, 
your melancholy pleasure. . . . You will build some- 
thing better than you are yourself, such is the grace 
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of God. ... You will act on the multitude because 
you are part of it! (1847). 


In all this there is no easy optimism but the over- 
whelming belief that his cause was great enough 
to absorb all setbacks. Tragic failures in the peo- 
ple’s quest for freedom were but moments from 
which new determinations would spring. ‘The 
believers in the future,” as he called the revolu- 
tionaries, carry on a great tradition. Thus Miche- 
let expressed the wish that their sublime genius 
“raise us, author and reader, from the moral mis- 
eries of our time and instill in us the heroic spark 
that burnt in the hearts of our fathers.” *° 

Michelet’s teaching was a constant appeal to 
these principles, an appeal that, as the years 
passed, became increasingly urgent and paid pro- 
gressively less attention to the teaching of historic 
facts. Michelet’s thought was to let the students 
read their books while he endowed them with the 
needed enthusiasm and the moral interpretation of 
history. The messianic fervor of this fight for 
social justice helped to prepare the revolution of 
1848 and later worked to perpetuate it? Thus, 
Michelet’s attacks against the policies of Napoleon 
III were not the only consideration which lead to 
his dismissal from the College de France. An- 
other professor, Julius Mohl, spoke of the lessons 
of his courses as “deplorable rhapsodies, mostly 
sheer nonsense, striving for originality and attain- 
ing a sort of fantastic madness” *' and complained 
that under such conditions he could not help voting 
for dismissal and for the wishes of the authori- 
tarian government. 

His teaching ended, Michelet looked for new 
ways to influence the largest public possible. In 
1848 he had refused political office as less effectual 
than his position as a writer and teacher. Now 
he went directly to the multitude, exalting democ- 
racy, the harmony of moral life, and education for 
the people which was to be guided toward a reali- 
zation of its capacities.** In La Femme (1859) 
and Nos fils (1869) he shows his increasing in- 
terest in kindergartens, schools and theories of 
education, an interest which brought him and 
Proudhon together.** Michelet also felt more and 
more keenly that his large history was not popular 
in appeal, in spite of its veneration of the people. 


20 See note 16. 

“tIn Mary C. Simpson: Letters and Recollections of 
Julius and Mary Mohl, 66, London, 1887. 

22 See notes 3-5. 

28 They both became disciples of Froebel through Mrs. 
Marenholz 1858-1859. 
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This prompted him not only to write popular ab- 
stracts from it, exposing the heroism of the peo- 
ple,** as well as the volumes of natural history in 
popular form, but also to plan a popular condensa- 
tion of the Histoire de France itself. At the time 
of his death he strongly recommended to his wife 
that this project be executed. It becomes clear 
that Michelet’s minor writings were not an aber- 
ration due to the perverting influence of his second 
wife, but sprang from a real need to take his cause 
to the people. 

In the light of what has been said it is possible 
to give new meaning to Michelet’s often quoted 
statement : ‘My historical problem . the resur- 
rection of integral life.” *° What he wanted to 
resurrect was not so much the event as it occurred 
as the purpose of those who brought it about, par- 
ticularly if their objective could elucidate contem- 
porary aims. Michelet felt as a brother in arms 
of the heroes of past struggles, and he shared their 
sufferings. His poetic lines are most sincere: 


J’ai des pleurs dans mon cceur et pour plus d’une 
chose. Ce n’est pas impunément que tant de fois je 
passai (dans l'histoire) le Styx, le fleuve des morts. 
Je ne suis pas insensible 4 mon temps et j’en sens les 
mortelles blessures.*® 


These lyric lines, written before Verlaine, are a 
great example of his art and express the feeling 
that he was responsible for finding a solution to 
social problems. To this, the resurrection of the 
past was to contribute by establishing the signifi- 
cance of past events for the present, that is to say 
their complete and “integral” significance, imply- 
ing the simultaneous application of different moral, 
cultural, economic, and political considerations. 
Michelet wanted to recreate the past with all its 
hopes, fears, and passions in order to reinterpret 
it in the light of present needs. This process could 
not be complete unless interpreted in terms of 
justice and liberty, showing the contribution of 
The 
integral resurrection does not mean the colorful 
recreation of events or the art of descriptive prose 
in the Romantic tradition. It is not that ‘*Miche- 
let . . . carried away by his temperament of a 
visionary and by his lyric spirit” became incapable 
of realizing his stated aim, but that Michelet’s 
formula has been consistently misinterpreted by 


‘ach historic act to the cause of the people. 


24 Les Soldats de la Révolution, 1851, Les Femmes de 
la Révolution, 1854. 

25 Histoire de France, Introduction, 7: iv, 1869. 

26 1’ 4mour, 256, 4th ed., 1859. 
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critics and historians. His process of resurrection 
stands in direct contrast to what we understand 
by scientific history. His passionate soul and clear 
political purpose implied 
qualities. 

This can be said without disparaging Michelet’s 
effort, since we realize today that history cannot 
be entirely impartial and that the value of history 
writing depends to a large extent on its ability to 
reinterpret events in terms of contemporary needs. 
Furthermore, Michelet clearly admitted his par- 
tiality and thereby demands that we judge the in- 
herent value of his “bias.” Whatever our attitude, 
we cannot fail to notice his humanitarian aims, his 
devotion to a free society and to a free people, his 
rejection of authoritarian practice. It is true that 
he saw devils in strange places that he found dic- 
tatorship where we might find progressive thought, 
and conversely democratic principles where we 
might not see them. The wiles of Louis XI were 
justified to him by the historic necessity of making 
France central and strong, while Frederic the 
Great, in his unprovoked aggression against Maria 
Theresa’s Austria, was said to battle for freedom 
against Catholic tyranny and against a monstrous 
empire that did not accord rights to its constituent 
nationalities. These are matters of individual in- 
terpretation. We can find an infinite number of 
other instances where we would be inclined to 
agree with his judgment. The fact remains that 
he stood for freedom and that his aims were truly 
humanitarian, devoted to the progress and enlight- 
enment of the people. 

Michelet’s role as a prophet of the people be- 
came hard to maintain when the country which he 
had consistently represented as a force of progress, 
as a land of free philosophers and cultural ambi- 


visionary and lyric 
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tion, invaded France under Prussian leadership. 
The historian was struck with apoplexy upon hear- 
ing the news of the resulting internal strife and of 
the violence of the Commune in Paris. It had 
been clear to him that in this war of two imperial- 
ists, Bismarck and Napoleon III, the people could 
not gain, and therefore he had signed the manifesto 
of peace of Marx and Engels. The invasion pro- 
voked a frantic desire to fight unjust aggression 
single-handedly and was responsible for a cam- 
paign pamphlet, a call to action as deeply felt as 
it was unrealistic. However, its exaggerated pa- 
triotism did not affect Michelet’s judgment for 
long; only a year later he condemned the Napo- 
leonic ambitions more strongly than ever before 
and paid his most sincere respects to the German 
fighters for freedom in 1813. He had never writ- 
ten such glowing pages about Arndt and Fichte. 
Michelet was opposed to ideas, not to countries or 
persons, and to tyranny wherever he found it. 

There was an intimate connection between 
Michelet’s “integral resurrection of the past” and 
his conception of an absolute morality which sub- 
ordinated historic evolution to the rise of a great 
idea. He saw in history the unity “not of a 
short drama of five acts, but of an immense move- 
ment, the harmonious entity of the soul.” ** This 
movement of the heart and mind, this recreation 
of the passions of the past through the feeling for 
a moral continuity in history linked man to his 
forebears, set liberty as the constant aim for his 
struggles and required him to reinterpret the ex- 
perience of his ancestors. Michelet was convinced 
that it was the historian’s task to point out this 
chain of destiny and to prepare the people for a 
free and glorious future. 


27 Histoire de I‘rance, 


Introduction, 1869. 
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MRS. DUMESNIL AND A NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 

In 1842 Michelet was forty-four years old and 
had reached the height of his career. Five vol- 
umes of the Histoire de France had been eminently 
successful, others were to follow. His position at 
the Collége de France, which he had held since 
1838, had crowned his advance from humblest 
origins to highest distinction. Yet 1842 was a 
year of personal crisis, of great unhappiness. 
Michelet’s first marriage, from which were born 
his two children, had never led to an intimate 
association of thought with his wife Pauline. She 
had remained quite far from his creative effort, his 
“intellectual passions” which meant most in his 
life. When Pauline died, in 1839, the realization 


of these shortcomings obsessed the historian, even 
though his marriage had been relatively happy, 


and when, in 1840, he met Mrs. Dumesnil, the 
mother of one of his students, he felt that he had 
finally found the ideal companion. This made him 
pass over the peculiar circumstances of the new 
liaison. Mr. Dumesnil was carrying on his real 
estate business in Rouen, spending frequent vaca- 
tions at his country home in Vascceuil, content to 
send his wife and son to Paris to study, hardly 
worried about their common enthusiasm for 


' Michelet’s diary, amended by his widow who cut all 
references to Mrs. Dumesnil, was published by G. Monod 
in Jules Michelet, études, Hachette, 1905. We include 
here only information taken from the diaries of Alfred 
Dumesnil and Adéle Michelet, found among the Dumesnil 
papers at Vascceuil and to be transferred to the Biblio- 
théeque historique de la Ville de Paris, which has already 
received the remaining Dumesnil papers. We do not 
pretend to exhaust the information in these diaries; in 
particular notes on monuments in Germany are omitted, 
and all facts known from Michelet’s own account. These 
diaries were up to now unavailable, sealed at Vascceuil. 
The notes of Alfred are infinitely more precious than those 
of Adéle. 

The research was carried out with the aid of a grant 


from the research funds of the American Philosophical 
Society. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
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Michelet. Mrs. Dumesnil’s love for the historian 
began under the omen of her steadily declining 
health. In June 1841 she accepted his invitation 
to move into his house, to be cared for by promi- 
nent physicians ; her husband was glad she was so 
well cared for, and when she died the thirty-first 
of May 1842, he was happy not to have to come to 
aris to attend to the funeral. For Michelet and 
her son Alfred, however, her sickness and death 
were a terrifying experience, a tragedy which 
ended the promise of complete happiness. Alfred 
fully agreed that his mother had been entitled to 
find true love after these years of “conventional 
marriage.” 

In order to tear himself from his brooding 
despair, Michelet set out for Germany as soon as 
he had settled her affairs in Paris and Rouen, ac- 
companied by his children, Adéle, then seventeen, 
and Charles, age eleven, and also by Alfred, some- 
what older than Adéle. The choice of Germany as 
“country of consolation” is significant and shows 
that the historian’s romantic conception of the 
land of Siegfried and Faust had not subsided. He 
had spent a few weeks in Heidelberg, Bonn, and 
Frankfurt in 1828, read German literature and, 
even more, works bearing directly on his studies 
published in Germany ; he also corresponded cur- 
rently with Grimm, Goerres, and many others. 
Let us recall his admiration of the German Refor- 
mation, which had yielded the Mémoires de 
Luther, 1835, though a larger work had been 
planned, and his extensive use of Grimm’s Rechit- 
saltertiimer in the Origines du droit, 1837, which 
represent the supreme application of Vico’s attempt 
to reconstruct early society from old law and cus- 
toms. Medieval and Renaissance Germany preoc- 
cupied the historian as much as it did some of the 
German writers and artists he was to meet on his 
journey. While their motives were essentially 
patriotic, Germany, to Michelet, represented an 
ideal, not as glorious as that of revolutionary and 
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“rationalistic’” France, but humanistic, devoted to 
art and to philosophy. In many ways Michelet was 
seeking there the consolation of philosophy, preoc- 
cupied with the meaning of his tragedy, and with 
philosophy of history as such. Ever since 1841 he 
had planned to define his “method” more distinctly, 
and many conversations of the trip show his at- 
tempt to generalize his experience and to formulate 
the essence of his spiritualistic convictions. In his 
critical year of 1842 the diaries of Alfred and Adele 
help us understand Michelet better than we could 
heretofore. They report discussions which the 
historian did not see fit to enter in his own notes 
and clarify his philosophy as well as his reaction 
to Germany. 

If Michelet wanted to overcome his melancholy 
by the excitement of travel, or the contact with 
easy-going, peaceful Germans, he failed ; day after 
day he and Alfred discussed their common sor- 
row and reopened their wounds. Michelet fought 
bravely against this “susceptibility.” He was not 
carried to extremes like Alfred who, upon visiting 
the Walhalla at Regensburg, dreamed of erecting 
a spiritual Walhalla to his mother. Still Michelet 
grew despondent enough to be jealous of her life 
before he knew her, and to criticize her acquies- 
cence to this meaningless past. Alfred commented 
quite aptly : “He does not realize that this accept- 
ance was the best proof that she was reconciled and 
happy with him!” “A glowing page” about her in 
Michelet’s diary was lost because of the jealousy 
of his second wife. Athénais resented the memory 
of the woman who had reached such complete un- 
derstanding with him. 

His self-pity grew dangerously. It was little 
help for Alfred to tell him that his mother had 
needed the love of an “homme d’esprit” to fill the 
void in her soul. Was it not tragic that they had 
known each other so short a time? In a grotesque 
passage devoted to Ariadne * who gave up Theseus 
for the divine love of Bacchus, Alfred restated his 
belief in the instrinsic value of passion: 


Her lively and proud head seems to say: “Theseus 
has rendered himself justice; I was made for the 
Gods!” The statue expresses well the enthusiasm of 
a woman who passes from one love to a superior one. 


The first love was but the stage from which to ascend 
higher. 


If personal sorrow could lead to such inspired 
thoughts, it would be in itself glorified. Repeated 
discussions show Michelet recognizing the absolute 





2 Ariadne, a statue by Dannecker. 
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value of suffering: It lends greatness to those who 
feel it and can be experienced fully only by the 
chosen few who are “the salt of the earth.”” With- 
out conflict, life would not produce this “‘salt hu- 
manity needs” and therefore the “‘salt’’ must suffer, 
“inspid to itself,’ yet unable to overcome its pain. 
Is it not written: “Thou shalt bear in pain!’ His- 
torical progress was gained by sacrifice and suffer- 
ing! Not realizing how much he dramatized him- 
self, Michelet added: Had we but a single day to 
live, it would be worth while as long as its passion 
were remembered. This is one reason why not 
only Michelet, but the younger members of the 
group kept extensive diaries of the trip, and why 
Alfred, looking for a person to whom he could bare 
his soul (s’épancher ), asked Adéle to take the place 
of his mother. This introduced an exasperating 
element into his love for her. 

Fortunately the historian knew better than 
Alfred how to remedy sorrow: by action! He 
meant not only the diversion of the trip, but the 
creation of a volume on the philosophy of history. 
In his constant attempt to generalize, Michelet 
sought the true meaning of Mrs. Dumesnil’s death, 
and a new “method” which would guide him to 
eternal principles. “In spite of all our individual 
interpretations,’ Michelet believed in absolute 
truths which, like platonic ideas, find expression 
in our consciousness of moral purpose. Since they 
‘can be formulated only by individualized human- 
ity,” in other words, in innumerable, and often con- 
tradictory, individual reflections of their real self, 
any formulation would render but a part of their 
truth. Therefore the work on the philosophy of 
history could only be the beginning of an analysis, 
and would shy away from the “petrified systems” 
of German philosophy which try to give final and 
complete answers.* The book had to be supple- 
mented by future writing, and most of all by his 
teaching. The book would be inadequate, but it 
would help to accomplish an ideal. It could actually 
be “complete” only if the social reforms it envisaged 
were achieved. 

This reform for human betterment could begin 
when the people understood the importance of love 
and of the home. Michelet’s loneliness and the 
moral issues raised by the fact that Mrs. Dumesnil 
had been married, made a happy family life so much 
the more urgent. The book was to propose a new 
trinity of father, mother, and child. Here the 


3 Michelet hardly understood German philosophy. His 
own postulates of morality and freedom also form a rigid 
framework for thought, a fact he did not realize. 
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historian opposed Christian “symbolism” which 
seemed to take love out of life by deifying it. Into 
this new trinity, curious though this may seem, 
“neither age nor sex shall enter.” It was to be a 
joyful understanding, which neither individuals nor 
nations had yet achieved, ‘‘a religious harmony of 
affection” which was to prepare humanity for a 
glorious future. Once, a feeling of frustration 
overcame Michelet when he saw how enormous a 
task he proposed, and temporarily he took refuge 
in the happy memory of Mrs. Dumesnil. 

The anti-religious position of Michelet is only 
too clear. Compared to him, Alfred was a con- 
servative, and his mother had also been friendly to 
the church. Ever since 1840 Michelet had been 
turning away from Christian doctrine, but nowhere 
yet had he put his case so strongly. 

On another occasion, the idea of this new trinity 
was further clarified. The symbol of motherhood 
was its starting point, strongly opposed to the 
Christian symbol of the Virgin. In fact, Michelet 
praised several altarpieces portraying the Virgin 
with child simply as representations of human 
fruitfulness. Motherhood was to be the highest 
subject of art and poetry since it meant parenthood, 
physical and spiritual union. Michelet felt that 


women were complete only when “feminine eccen- 
tricity and mysticism are harmonized by mother- 


hood,” so that woman can enter “reality.” This 
married happiness seemed just as essential for 
men, and for children who reflect in their capacity 
for love. Here Michelet turned not only against 
dogma, but also against immoral writers and 
novels, against the dandyism of Byron and Ham- 
let’s brooding, the results of broken families.° 
The book was to define the historian’s task as a 
“persistent effort to explain and complete (!) the 
past.” This implied an effort to propagate the 
ideals of freedom which inspired the heroes of 
France. The historian must evoke, from the ex- 
amples he cites, the spirit that will guide us to a 
better future. In order to accomplish this, Michelet 
planned to retrace the evolution of ideas, for ex- 
ample the rise of modern feeling in passing from 
the “Greek” Lucretius to the “Latin” Virgil and 


‘ Tales that Mrs. Dumesnil refused her last communion 
are false. In his fight*against the Jesuits in 1843 Michelet 
was to move to a much more radical position. 

® See later the discussion of the German home. French 
novels are also condemned as immoral in Le Peuple, 1846. 
In the Histoire de France Fénelon, Mme Guyon, and the 
libertines of the Temple are condemned together, because 
they perverted love be it into religious symbolism or into 
the excesses of pleasure. 
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the “Italic” Catullus. Alfred added that these 
authors should be eternally thankful to be placed 
in such “luminous harmony.” He knew that great 
synthetic views were to be the nucleus of the 
planned work. Michelet often protested against 
those who lost themselves in detail, forgetting the 
universal significance of facts. He had inherited 
from Victor Cousin an absolute concept of the 
good and the beautiful, and might have pronounced 
the words in which Barrés summarized Kant: 


Act so that the principle you strive to realize can al- 
ways be simultaneously valid as a code for universal 
legislation !® 


What was to happen to this project that had oc- 
cupied the historian not only during the trip, but 
ever since the preceding winter?’ It was realized 
in part in the course he gave at the College de 
France starting in December 1842. However, be- 
fore he could think of publication, his campaign 
against the Jesuits had taken up all his thoughts.* 
The following course * extended the argument to 
all priests. Still, the original project was not en- 
tirely lost. Combined with anti-clerical and revolu- 
tionary themes, it reappeared in Le Peuple, in the 
Histoire de la Révolution, and later in his social 
and philosophical books.’° The plan of 1842 even 
contained the germs of his guiding principle to 
“resurrect”’ the passions of the past in order to build 
a better future, and to teach the people of France, 
especially the youth, where lay manifest destiny.” 


MICHELET’S INTERPRETATION OF GERMANY 


We know from the Tableau de la France and 
from the introduction of Les Origines du droit that 
Michelet identified Germany with a definite spirit, 
lyrical and tender, serious and philosophical, yet 
awkward and submissive and less daring than that 
of France. As he traversed Germany a second 
time, he found confirmation of these views ** and 
his sweeping statements resemble closely former 
opinions. Once again Lorraine is seen symbolized 

6 Les Déracinés, 1: 216, Plon, 1922. 


7 According to Alfred’s letter to his father of July 11, 
1842. 

8 The second semester was edited as Les J ésuites. 

® Edited as Le Prétre. 

107’Amour, La Femme, La Bible de l'humanité, Nos 
fils. 

11 Histoire de France, Préface de 1869. 

12 The Catholic theologian, Heinrich Schreiber of Frei- 
burg, is described in this manner because of his senti- 
mental comments about the poetic Rhine and his awkward 
and repetitious “charmant, charmant.” 
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by Callot, La Fontaine, and Claude Lorrain,’* once 
more the diversity of French regions is said to 
merge into the universal harmony of Paris, a 
harmony which makes other nations look to France 
and see in her “the lyre of nations.” In contrast 
to France, the country of lively genius and pro- 
gressive thought, Germany seemed “moderate” and 
its population “soft and submissive.” Even the soft 
qualities of the geranium plants at Donaueschingen 
reflect the soul of the country. “Aurea mediocri- 
tas’’ was to be not only the motto of Augsburg and 
of its art but the essence of the German people. 
They were skilled craftsmen, artists, and men of 
great civic qualities, but they could not rival the 
inspired people of Paris. Here as elsewhere, 
Michelet’s geographic comment deals exclusively 
with culture. Like Alfred, he overlooked the physi- 
cal nature of the country and preferred its historic 
or artistic traditions. In Trier they saw only the 
Roman heritage which made ships on the Moselle 
resemble ancient galleys,‘* and Nuremberg was 
summed up by its high craftsmanship and Durer’s 
genius. Between towns they found only those 
“insipid” and “monotonous” stretches which, to be 
interesting at all, had to be transfigured by Durer’s 
engravings or La Fontaine’s poetry. 

Thus they interpreted travel experiences in the 
light of the philosophy Michelet was trying to 
formulate for his new book. He constantly re- 
flected on the family and on the structure of society, 
envisaging reform through love and better under- 
standing. Germany seemed noble because it was 
a country where family ties were strong; they 
seemed to take precedence even over public life 
and national pride. Like Tacitus, Michelet found 
traits in Germany which he could use to exhort 
his countrymen to virtue; neither of them con- 
sidered the Germans superior to their own people 
on this account. Michelet pointed out that Ger- 
many was a land of “heavy” and sentimental spirit, 
lacking the carefree “letting oneself go’’ of the 
French. 

A few years before, Michelet had devoted an 
entire lecture to the ideal of the German ‘*Heim” *° 
and in his-Origines du droit he had twice repeated 
that Germany was the only country where apple 
trees were planted on the roadside exclusively for 
the benefit of pregnant women. The “Heim” had 





13 Cf. Tableau de la France and an identical note in the 
course of 1838/9. (To appear soon.) 

14 Alfred’s notes about the “severe” rock-formations and 
the “gay” fields around Trier only go to prove this. 
15 Lecture of June 13, 1839. 
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become steadily more significant to him since he 
associated it more with social reform, and not just 
with quaint customs. On his trip, some of the 
most striking commentaries about the home were 
called forth by works of art rather than by the study 
of people. Michelet saw the eternal mother in 
Baldung Grien’s altar at Freiburg,’® and the ideal 
of German youth in the happy faces of children in 
the art work of the Strasbourg cathedral. His ab- 
stract view leads to an amusing scene in Nurem- 
berg, where he finds a French-teacher, Brochier, 
with his German wife and six children. Since 
Brochier regretted not living in France, the his- 
torian defended the German home and tried to 
convince him of his good fortune. When Michelet 
tried to extend this compliment by telling the wife 
how happy she must be, his efforts failed ; she un- 
derstood no French. 

Although Michelet conceived the happy family 
as the rallying point for social reform and saw him- 
self as a disciple of the Revolution, his sentimental 
conception of the home was rather a reaction 
against more radical attempts to change society. 
This is brought out by several conservative state- 
ments. He never objected to class distinction, for 
instance. He admired the beautiful castle and 
estate of Thurn and Taxis near Regensburg; he 
pitied the Fuggers of Augsburg because they had 
lost much of their fortune and might have to reside 
some day in the tenements they had so nobly built 
for the poor. In Frankfurt Michelet made a valiant 
attempt to meet the Rothschild family. His out- 
right acceptance of the bourgeois code made him 
feel distinctly uncomfortable among peasants drink- 
ing beer in various inns along the way. It becomes 
evident when he accepted torture as a means of 
establishing order in medieval cities ‘* and when 
he grew disturbed at having mistaken a railroad 
official for an employee. Where was the historian’s 
progressive spirit when he interviewed manufac- 
turers on his return through Reims? He merely 
deplored the moral and financial insecurity brought 
on by the new factory methods and did not seek a 
compensating solution beyond the renewal of family 
ties and moral love.** 


16 Michelet supposed this altar to have been painted by 
Holbein. 

17 After visiting the torture chamber at Regensburg. 

18 Michelet felt that family labor upheld morality; also 
in the lecture of 13 July 1839. Note that, as a liberal, he 
upheld the the Duke of Orléans, not the republican cause, 
in 1842. He deeply regretted the Duke’s death which oc- 
curred during this trip (17 July). 
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All this does not preclude a deep rooted sym- 
pathy for human suffering. Opposed to radical 
change, Michelet never gave up hope that the exist- 
ing society could resolve its problems. He rejected 
utopian reformers and branded foolish those des- 
perate enough to emigrate, like the group he saw 
on a wagon pulling a cradle on wheels. A girl of 
nine, as disconsolate as her parents, was trying to 
keep the curious from the infant. Only her brother 
grinding the hand organ seemed to possess a will 
to live. As he saw these poor people Michelet 
could think only of yellow fever and the inevitable 
ruin which was waiting for them in half barbarous 
country.'® As usual, he sought a more universal 
explanation of the German drive to leave Europe 
and thought back to the Hohenstaufens moving to 
Italy, the Hohenzollerns to the deserts of Branden- 
burg, to Hegel, Schelling and Straus leaving Tu- 
bingen for the North, all witnesses to the fact that, 
unlike France, Germany did not have a future to 
offer its people. He was not the man to add plans 
for reform to such melancholy speculations. 

Michelet was not unaware of the political prob- 
lems of Germany. Upon reading a newspaper 
article about Prussia’s claim to be the bulwark of 
Germany, he deplored the Habsburgs’ lack of mili- 
tary responsibility in allowing Prussia to rise. 
Frederic the Great, after 1855 his symbol of libera- 
tion from Catholic tyranny, was rejected in 1842 
as a sarcastic mind. At this time Michelet still 
regarded Prussia as a non-German, aggressive 
force.*” On the other hand he felt sure that Ger- 
many would not be carried away by the fanatical 
outbursts of Becker’s poem: “They shall not have 
it, the German Rhine!” ** Michelet thought his 
friend Quinet had gone too far in his warlike 
answer.** The historian was not the prophet he 
hoped to be, but was as aware as most of his con- 
temporaries of current developments. In spite 
of his personal and spiritualistic preoccupations, 


1° Cf. a similar comment by Victor Hugo in Le Rhin, a 
book mentioned several times during this trip. Michelet 
always felt that America was a backward country, at least 
until 1870. 

20 Michelet did not consider Berlin and Prussia as Ger- 
many. Later he lauded Prussia as an anti-Catholic power 
and the German patriots of 1813 as fighters against Napo- 
leon’s tyranny. 

21 This poem caused Hugo to edit his diary as a political 
pamphlet, Lamartine to write the Marseillaise de la Paix, 
etc. 

22 Alfred disagreed and recalled regretfully his mother 
wanting to make Michelet into a “man of action like 
Quinet.” 
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he was interested in learning more about the coun- 
try and its people. He travelled to gain inspiration, 
artistic, historic, and philosophical, and studied 
Germany in relation to France, in order to under- 
stand better his own country and fulfill his patri- 
otic mission as an historian. 


MICHELET AND THE GERMANS 


German culture and language were not associated 
in Michelet’s mind since he had read translations 
almost exclusively and had always conversed with 
Germans in French. Therefore the travellers were 
most surprised by the foreign tongue and greeted 
it with a roar of laughter. Alfred was slightly 
more fluent than Michelet, and was looked upon as 
the group’s interpreter. He carefully noted the 
great moments when he performed this function. 
One day he ordered mustard for the salad and 
found that the startled “Keller” (for Kellner) 
looked ridiculous. On another occasion he stated : 
“T said a sentence incomprehensible to myself to 
tell the librarian that we . . . did not want to stay 
among his parchments!” Toward the end of the 
trip their knowledge still had not improved. Try- 
ing to decipher a letter, they laboriously transposed 
the end which Michelet wanted to read first, but 
found only extensive formulas of salutation. 

Under these circumstances, the historian could 
hardly have delved deeply into German literature. 
While Alfred spent an entire week translating the 
poem Sonntagsfriihe by Hebel, Michelet worked 
his way through a few of Rtckert’s lyrics. He 
found the deepest emotion in simple expressions 
which seemed to mirror the childlike soul of the 
German people and which he could understand in 
the original. “O Kindermund, O Kindermund” 
represented to him the soft and infinite quality of 
Germanic-Indian vision and of pure family life.°* 
A view of the party reading The Eagle and the 
Swallow, with Michelet holding the light, in a 
small town inn, is as romantic in atmosphere as in 
inspiration. Rickert filled the historian with an 
almost mystic enthusiasm and Alfred confides that, 
in spite of all difficulties, Michelet translated 
Rtickert’s ‘“‘o sun, o sea, o roses” all by himself. 

Inspired by this theme, the historian considered 
the “dialectic of great symphonic writers,” con- 


23 Later he used Ruickert’s “Die Fligel, die Fligel” in 
a like manner to express his longing for Paris 1852-1854, 
in “exile.” 
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trasted to the “chamber music’ of smaller souls.** 
The expression dialectic recurs often enough to 
prove that though he misunderstood Hegel, he was 
quite influenced by him. By dialectics he meant 
evolution, the change “from dawn to dusk in only 
sixty years after the burst of genius of Van Eyck” 
the progression of feminine influence on Rubens 
from that of his mother to Isabella Brant and finally 
to Helen Fourmont, or rather from strength to 
cuckoldry and to the desires of the old shepherd for 
Suzanne in the bath. He evoked Van Dyck’s dialec- 
tics in marriage; his wife paid with her health and 
mind for the privilege of living with the artist. 
Elsewhere Alfred proposed to study the “dialectic 
of Durer” and Michelet drew a picture of the 
“dialectic of Mainz” evolving from a Roman camp 
to an archbishopric, a trading center and to a 
modern city. The use of the term hardly remains 
Hegelian. 

From isolated impressions vast theories arose 
in Michelet’s mind. Just as Ruckert was con- 
ceived universally, as the mirror of the German 
soul, Mephisto is mentioned to define the “good 
hearted and sardonic” type. Michelet’s poetic ex- 
perience was so intense because it took such great 
effort to read and appreciate a single poem. Most 
of all this effect grew out of his disposition to focus 
his attention on experiences that could be general- 
ized. One day, after reading a few lines of 
Ruckert, he rushed to Alfred and Adéle, overcome 
with excitement. Alfred explains: “The poetic 
genius had spoken to him ; he was but too ready for 
lyric sentiment!’ The number of literary titles 
mentioned in the diaries is small, but those that 
made an impression were forever remembered. 
Thus Michelet recalled his earlier inspirations, how 
Luther, Grimm, and Goerres, and the idealist phi- 
losophers had introduced him to Germany.*° 

Several episodes are of particular interest to us 
since they show Michelet meeting famous personali- 
ties. In Tubingen the historian called on Uhland 
who lived on the edge of town, in the direction of 
Rottweil. He was received in a study lined with 
parchment-bound volumes. Uhland seemed to re- 
flect “the choleric élan of lyric poetry” and there 
was “a flame in his greyish-blue eyes and a move- 
ment of impatience which manifests itself at every 
moment.” He appeared as a man endowed with 
great forcefulness. Uhland was unprepared for 





24 Literature, not music, is discussed. Michelet appreci- 


ated music to the extent of folk tunes and to making musi- 
cians heroes of history. 
25 He read them in 1825-1828. 
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the visit and could say little since his French was 
not fluent. He showed his guests into the living 
room and introduced his wife, who had considerable 
trouble with language. Alfred hardly understood 
her problem when he commented : 


She is as graceful as a German lady can be, that is to 
say she laughs after each word she says and does not 
know how to act. Once she must have been quite 
comely with her eyes and her black hair. 


Uhland told them of his trip to Paris in 1815, 
showed himself familiar with Les Origines du 
droit, and explained that he was working on a his- 
tory of the Lied.** 

A few days later, in Stuttgart, Michelet met 
Gustav Schwab, 


a stout and strong man of 50 or 60,27 very young in 
spirit, very obliging, who seeks every possible means 
to make us feel at home. . . Once a pastor in a 
small village, he is now practically bishop of Stuttgart. 
At present he is preoccupied with the Hegelians. 


Schwab protested against the pernicious spread of 
the Life of Jesus by Straus, which, since it was 
even read by the peasants, was turning the old land 
of devotion into a hearth of rationalism, as he ex- 
pressed himself. Michelet admired Straus and 
could hardly agree with these views. He was little 
impressed by the “virulent” article Schwab showed 
him. The poet’s attractive living room extended 
into a rose garden overlooking the Tubingen road, 
and contained good engravings of the Italian mast- 
ers. They were most impressed by two Virgins 
of Raphael. Mrs. Schwab was “‘sweet’’ but since 
she spoke little French, could only “look at her 
guests with interest.” Meanwhile Schwab talked 
about Quinet and flattered Michelet by his offer 
to arrange with the editor Cotta for a German edi- 
tion of his works. A young cousin of Schwab sur- 
prised Adéle by telling her that Charivari would 
not be tolerated in Germany and by asking to what 
political party she belonged, a matter to which 
Adele had given little thought. It is indicative of 
Michelet’s detached attitude that his daughter was 
far less politically minded than Germans her age.** 
Schwab introduced Michelet to Wolfgang Menzel, 
“the wittiest German we have met.” In their con- 
versation Michelet exerted himself “with zest” 


26Uhland prepared Alte hoch- und _ niederdeutsche 
Volkslieder mit Abhandlung, 1844/5. Mrs. Uhland was 
embarrassed that she could not understand her guests. 

27 Schwab was fifty. 

28 Cf. note 18 above, Michelet’s conservative attitude. 
He was going to change. 
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and heard more about the argument then raging 
between Goethe and Schiller partisans. Menzel 
was Goethe’s principal detractor. 

In Munich the historian found his old friend 
from Heidelberg, Goerres. “The lion in repose,” 
who had once been his favorite interpreter of the 
Middle Ages, had grown older but still surrounded 
himself with outstanding thinkers. Michelet spent 
an evening at his home, talking to a “very cultivated 
priest” about the Templars. Nazarene paintings 
of Schoorel and Overback reinforced the Catholic 
atmosphere, but the historian did not let this inter- 
fere with his friendship.*” He found that he agreed 
with Goerres on many questions. They both felt 
that the Habsburg encirclement of Bavaria was 
detrimental to this free and valorous state. 

Michelet enjoyed meeting Klenze but was hardly 
aware that that he was the architect who had de- 
signed the neo-classical buildings intended to make 
Munich into a second Versailles. Michelet felt that 
this was a ridiculous objective, but somehow he 
agreed with Klenze in conversation. They both 
condemned the religious symbolism, “le badigeon- 
nage symbolique,” of Cornelius and the Nazarenes, 
praised Kaulbach, “the fashionable painter loved 
by all women” and Hess, “the Horace Vernet of 
Munich.” It is quite typical that Michelet had 
admired the Nazarenes and Cornelius on other oc- 
casions ; he had liked Schoorel’s Virgin and Child, 
and had wanted to buy reproductions of Cornelius’ 
work, especially the engraving Attila. He never 
attempted to classify the different schools and was 
not interested enough to study them or to include 
them in his Histoire de France. During his inter- 
view with Klenze, he discussed modern art, the need 
for modern industrial buildings and railroad de- 
velopment. He agreed with him but disliked his 
work which he considered Byzantine and not a true 
recreation of classical forms. Michelet was a ro- 
mantic who showed his real taste when he sug- 
gested that the Walhalla *’ was a great mistake. 
How could the soul of Germany be rendered by a 
poor imitation of the Parthenon, with its entabla- 
ture too close to the base of the columns? He 
would have preferred to find a vast grotto with a 
spring, surrounded by craggy rocks and large trees. 
Michelet liked old monuments for the sake of their 
age, purity of style, and atmosphere. He bitterly 
protested against alteration of an old church at 
Regensburg. He loved reproductions of medieval 


29 Michelet never attacked the church until 1840 and did 
not adopt his radical stand until 1843. 
8° Built by Klenze near Regensburg. 
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subjects like the Nibelungen frescoes.** 
tic comments were none too clear! 


His artis- 


THE IMPORT OF THE JOURNEY 


Michelet was correct when he said: “I have 
travelled more in Jules Michelet than in Ger- 
many !”’ ** His preoccupation with the memory of 
Mrs. Dumesnil colored all his travel experiences. 
Germany proved to be the country of consolation 
he had been looking for. Somehow he found there 
a sense of family solidarity which could be pre- 
sented as a model for moral reform and could serve 
him as an ideal in his lonely life. He could con- 
clude that the land of philosophy and culture was 
still preserving its best traditions and producing its 
share of artists, historians, poets, and thinkers. 
Germany had provided once more the inspirations 
he sought, just as in 1828 when medieval and Ren- 
aissance studies attracted him. Later he would 
look there for new methods of education and for 
discoveries in science, especially in medicine. In 
his old age he would array the German philosophers 
of liberty and fighters for freedom against the tyr- 
anny of Napoleon.** Each time Germany satisfied 
his needs. That is why he remained so sympathetic 
to the country and was most friendly to it just prior 
to the war of 1870. Even after the downfall of 
France in 1871 he was to write glowing pages about 
the German people, its writers and its patriots of 
1813. 

The diaries we have here presented show how 
directly the trip of 1842 affected Michelet’s most 
personal thoughts and explain why certain memo- 
ries of Germany were to become so real to him. 
Michelet was not travelling to write the account 
of his experiences and was shocked when asked 
whether he would publish his diary. He was not 
a J. J. Ampére, Xavier Marmier, or Blaze de 
Bury ** recording data for the entertainment of the 
public, nor a Philaréthe Chasles gathering the ma- 
terial for his courses at the Collége de France, 
much impressed with railway safety precautions 
and with the “symbolism” of the arsenal and library 
in Berlin, close to each other and representing the 


81 By Schnorr von Karolsfeld whom Michelet met in 
Munich. 


82 Monod, op. cit. in note 1, p. 202. 
33 Education, science and medicine in 1859-1869 for 
works such as La Femme, L’Oiseau, Nos fils, etc. The 


Histoire du. dix-neuviéme siécle, 1872-1874, deals with 
the period from 1794 to 1815 and is surprisingly friendly 
to Germany. 

34 Writing as Hans Werner in the Revue des deux 
mondes. 
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dual spirit of Prussia. Michelet was not even the 
romantic Victor Hugo who had noted folklore and 
described castles, adding comment on contempor- 
ary problems under the pressure of political events. 
Michelet’s experience was intensely personal, in 
some ways like that of Gérard de Nerval who 
sought the same Aurélia in all the countries he 
visited and in whatever guise she might appear. 
For Michelet, the most valuable contribution of 
the trip was the opportunity to meditate on the 
overpowering tragedy of Mrs. Dumesnil’s death. 
In tearing himself from Paris he was able to gain 
perspective and transmute his personal sorrow into 
the principles for a philosophy of history. Since 
this project did not mature into an independant 
work, the diaries of Alfred and Adele tell us more 
about it than any other source. They add infinitely 
to our understanding by showing Michelet talking 
and thinking, not just interpreting Germany as 
his own notes picture him. We see the historian 
meeting Germans, reacting to Rtickert’s poems, ap- 
plying his ideas, at times confusing issues, but often 
gaining penetrating insight. Most of all we learn 
more about those incidents which he singled out 


as the building stones of a new and universal idea 
of history. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE JOURNAL. (Time in parentheses. ) 


June 19 Paris (a.m.)—Meaux—Chateau-Tierry 


20 Chateau Thierry 
Sainte Menehould 

21 Ste Menehould—Verdun—Etain—Conflans 
—Metz 

23 Metz (6 a.m. )—Saint Avold (11 a.m.) 
— Sarreunion— Sarrebourg — Phalsbourg 
(7:30 P.M.) 

24 Phalsbourg (7:30 a.m.)—Saverne—Wasse- 
lonne—Strasbourg 

26 Strasbourg (4 ~~ p.m.)—Kehl—Offenburg 
(6:30 p.m.) 


Epernay—Chalons— 
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27 Offenburg (8 a.m.)—Freiburg (4:30 p.m.) 
28 Freiburg (8:30 a.m.)—HOllental—Neustadt 
—HO6fingen—Donaueschingen (6 P.M.) 
Donaueschingen (8:30 a.m.)—Schwenngn— 
Rottweil—Hohenzollern—Hechingen—Tut- 
bingen 
Tubingen (7:30 a.m.)—Stuttgart (1 P.M.) 
Stuttgart (6 a.mM.)—Esslingen—Goppingen 
—Geislingen—Ulm 
Ulm (7 a.m.)—Giinzburg (10 a.m.)—Of- 
fingen—Augsburg (7 P.M.) 
Augsburg (7 p.M.)—train to 
P.M. ) 
excursion to Schleissheim (morning ) 
2 Munich (5:45 a.m.)—Gurching—Freising— 
Moosburg—Landshut—Ergolsbach (6:30 
P.M.) 
Ergolsbach (5:30 a.m.)—Regensburg (11:30 
A.M.) that afternoon excursion to the Wal- 
halla (Regensburg = Ratisbonn ) 
Regensburg (5:30 a.m.)—Neumarkt (4:30 
P.M. ) 
Neumarkt—Nirnberg (11:30 a.m.) 
Nurnberg—Furth—Neustadt—K itzingen 
Kitzingen—Wurtzburg (11 a.m.) 
Wirtzburg (7 a.m.)—-Lohr ( ?)—Aschaf- 
fenburg (4 P.M.) 
Aschaffenburg (6 a.m.)—Hanau 
—Frankfurt (Noon) 
Frankfurt (3 p.m.) by train to Mainz (4 
P.M.) 
Mainz—Bingen 
most strenuous ) 
Bernkastel—Trier (Treves, 12:30 noon) 
Trier (noon )—Luxembourg 
Luxembourg (a.mM.)—Longwy—Montmeédy 
—Stenay (6 P.M.) 
Stenay (aA.M.)—Vouziers—Mazagrau— 
Pauvres—Rethel—Isles (6 p.m.)—Reims 
(10 p.m.) 
30 Reims (A.M.)—Soissons (4 P.M.) 
31 Soissons (A.M.)—Paris 
Note: all travel by stage coach except where train 
is indicated. 


2° 


Munich (9 


-Offenburg 


Bernkastel (late evening, 





